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Editorials 


NEW  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
EDITOR  Board  of  Regents  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary 
on  October  27,  Dr.  John  F.  Walvoord,  newly 
elected  President  of  Dallas  Seminary,  was  appointed  Acting 
Editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Dr.  Walvoord  has  served  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Seminary  since  1936  and  as  Editor  of  the 
Seminary  Bulletin  since  1940.  For  the  past  twelve  years  he 
has  contributed  articles  regularly  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

LOOKING  A  most  attractive  offering  of  original  articles 
AHEAD  by  department  editors  and  contributed  articles 
by  noted  scholars  is  being  planned  for  1953. 
Details  are  given  on  the  inside  front  cover.  We  feel  that 
these  vital  and  significant  contributions  to  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  will  prove  invaluable  to  all  our  subscribers.  Plans  are 
also  under  way  for  greatly  increasing  the  offerings  in  book 
reviews.  Suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  quarterly  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  new  Editor. 

John  F.  Walvoord 

^  ^  ^ 

WHAT  OF  The  following  is  a  preliminary  statement  from 
THE  RSV?  Dallas  Seminary  with  regard  to  the  Revised 
Standard  Version.  “Although  we  recognize 
certain  merits  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version  as  a  reference 
work,  we  find  reason  to  distrust  it.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
liberal  wing  of  modern  scholarship  and  upon,  investigation 
we  find  that  this  viewpoint  clearly  manifests  itself  in  the 
translation.  We  decry  also  the  attempt  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  establish  it  as  the  authorized  version  of  Protes¬ 
tantism. 

“We  recommend,  therefore,  the  continued  use  in  public 
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and  private  of  either  the  King  James  Version  or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  Version.  We  further  recommend  the  use  of 
the  Scofield  Reference  Edition  of  the  Bible  and  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  contains  in  its  notes  many  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  variant  manuscript  readings. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  faculty  to  issue  a  more  detailed 
statement”  on  the  subject  of  the  RSV  in  the  January-March, 
1953  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 


APOSTOLIC  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  comprehend 
“LOOKING”  that,  whenever  the  apostle  Paul  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  glorious  truth  of  the  return  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  His  blood-bought  own,  he  always 
treated  the  subject  more  for  its  devotional  appreciation  than 
its  doctrinal  apprehension.  This  is  not  to  slight  or  in  any 
wise  to  diminish  the  import  and  value  of  accurate  statement 
concerning  this  doctrine,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  errors 
and  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  to  cast  the  truth 
into  a  place  of  fanatical  triviality  in  the  eyes  of  many.  But 
it  is  to  emphasize  the  equally  valid  fact  that  so  blessed  a 
subject  as  this  may  well  be  treated  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
and  to  the  grace  development  of  the  heart  under  the  heading 
of  devotional  appreciation. 

The  distinction  is  not  insignificant.  It  seems  regrettable 
that  many  a  Christian,  then,  has  lost  sight  of  the  second 
coming.  To  the  mind  of  the  apostle  the  primary  value  of  this 
truth  lay  not  in  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  such,  but  rather 
in  the  Lord  who  is  coming  and  our  relation  to  Him.  The 
heart  must  go  out  in  praise  and  adoration  of  the  precious 
Person  who  is  to  return  in  “rapture  richness,”  just  as  the 
head  must  be  lifted  up  in  mental  appreciation  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  faith  centered  around  the  advent. 

After  all  it  is  a  Person  who  is  coming,  not  a  program  or 
series  of  events.  And  such  a  One  fully  invested  with  glory, 
honor,  majesty  and  might.  The  One  already  made  known  to 
believers  through  the  work  of  faith,  acceptance  of  Calvary 
redemption — ^the  Person  who  becomes  more  real,  dear  and 
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near  after  each  portion  of  the  present  pilgrim  way,  as  His 
intercessory  work  is  applied  on  our  behalf.  This  is  the  One 
who  calls  for  true  allegiance,  warms  every  godly  emotion, 
challenges  our  intellect,  directs  service  -and  proves  a  holy 
all-in-all.  It  is  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  who  Himself  is  to 
come  back.  So  we  cannot  think  of  the  advent  as  the  primary 
thing,  but  Himself  the  Lord  on  whom  the  eye  of  faith  is  fixed. 

On  Him  will  be  fashioned  aright  the  appreciation  of 
the  doctrine.  Here  do  the  glorious  truths  associated  and  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  subject  “take  fleshi,”  becoming  living  vibrant 
realities.  Thus  comes  about  the  expression  of  a  theology 
granted  freedom,  under  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
flame  out  in  doxology.  For  the  Christian  it  spells  possession 
of  “facts  on  fire,”  no  mere  “facts  on  file,”  this  knowledge 
which  by  a  touch  divine  can  be  made  the  rich  wisdom  of  the 
heart. 

Oh  to  enter  more  fully  into  heart-realization  of  that  which 
lay  in  Paul’s  bosom  when  he  wrote  the  Corinthians  about 
''waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Cor.  1: 
7) — ^not  just  working,  nor  only  being  wise  about  the  truth, 
but  their  thoughts  all  bound  up  and  pushed  onward  into  the 
warm  place  of  holy,  anxious  waiting  as  one  eagerly  antici¬ 
pates  the  arrival  of  a  loved  one. 

The  apostle  similarly  wrote  to  Titus  about  “looking  for 
that  blessed  hope”  (Titus  2:13).  Consider  all  that  he  said  in 
this  portion  of  the  epistle.  It  describes  the  advent  as  “that 
blessed  hope,”  rather  than  merely  a  believed  one  with  tragic 
stopping  short  at  the  boundaries  of  doctrine — hence  such  a 
height  of  belief  that  has  made  the  teaching  a  blessing. 
Furthermore  this  is  called  a  “blessed”  hope  because  we  are 
exhorted  to  be  “looking  unto”  it,  that  is,  not  alone  hearing  or 
learning  of  it.  No,  but  all  of  this  tied  together  by  the  antici¬ 
patory  cords  of  the  heart  in  the  vibrant  activity  called  look¬ 
ing.  There  are  two  words  that  go  closer  together  than  many 
have  realized:  “looking  .  .  .  blessed.”  May  they  search  us 
out  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  our  “heart  standing”  before 
prophetic  truth. 

In  this  wise  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus  may  become  a 
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precious  reality.  It  must  be  this  and  only  this  to  believers 
if  it  is  to  mean  somethingr.  Who  then  is  the  wise  servant  of 
God  in  this  day,  for  whom  He  is  the  object  of  faith  in  every 
sense?  May  He  warm  our  ways  with  the  outworking  of  such 
a  wisdom  evermore,  “till  He  come.” 

Edwin  Raymond  Anderson 


“Thou  are  calling  me,  Lord  Jesus 
As  Thy  living  witness  here; 

Only  by  Thy  life  within  me 
Can  I  any  witness  bear. 

Fill  me.  Holy  Spirit,  fill  me, 

All  Thy  filling  I  would  know; 

I  am  smallest  of  Thy  vessels. 

Yet  I  much  can  overflow. 

Thou  art  calling  me.  Lord  Jesus, 

To  be  working,  one  with  Thee ; 

Only  by  Thy  life  within  me 
Can  there  any  service  be. 

Fill  me,  etc. 

Thou  art  calling  me.  Lord  Jesus, 

To  prevailing  pow'r  in  pray’r; 

Only  by  Thy  life  within  me 
Can  I  intercession  share. 

Fill  me,  etc. 

Thou  art  calling  me.  Lord  Jesus, 

To  a  victor's  holy  life; 

Only  by  Thy  life  within  me 
Is  there  conquest  in  the  strife. 

Fill  me,  etc.”* 

’Copyright,  1917,  by  Lewis  S.  Chafer  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chafer,  Selected 
Hymns  viith  Music,  page  7.  Biglow  tc  Main,  New  York). 
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Systematic  Theology 

MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

THE  ABRAHAMIC  COVENANT  AND 
PREMILLENNIALISM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number ^  1952) 
WILL  ISRAEL  BE  RESTORED  AS  A  NATION? 

Most  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  with  enrap¬ 
tured  gaze  contemplated  the  glory  of  a  millennial  kingdom 
in  which  Israel  would  be  restored  and  be  head  of  all  nations. 
In  the  darkest  hours  of  Israel’s  apostasy  and  sin,  in  the 
very  hour  of  her  captivity  and  disgrace,  the  prophets  uttered 
their  message  of  hope.  Jeremiah’s  word  may  be  taken  as 
typical:  “Yea,  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love: 
therefore  with  lovingkindness  have  1  drawn  thee.  Again  I 
will  build  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  built,  0  virgin  of  Israel: 
thou  shalt  again  be  adorned  with  tabrets,  and  shalt  go  forth 
in  the  dances  of  them  that  make  merry.  Thou  shalt  yet 
plant  vines  upon  the  mountains  of  Samaria:  the  planters 
shall  plant,  and  shall  eat  them  as  common  things.  .  . .  Behold, 
I  will  bring  them  from  the  north  country,  and  gather  them 
from  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  and  with  them  the  blind  and  the 
lame,  the  woman  with  child  and  her  that  travaileth  with  child 
together:  a  great  company  shall  return  thither.  They  shall 
come  with  weeping,  and  with  supplications  will  I  lead  them :  I 
will  cause  them  to  walk  by  the  rivers  of  waters  in  a  straight 
way,  wherein  they  shall  not  stumble:  for  I  am  a  father  to 
Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my  firstborn.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  like  as  I  have  watched  over  them,  to  pluck  up,  and 
to  break  down,  and  to  throw  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to 
afflict;  so  will  I  watch  over  them,  to  build,  and  to  plant. 
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saith  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Loro, 
that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah.  .  .  .  But  this  shall  be  the  cove¬ 
nant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  and  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more 
every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying. 
Know  the  Lord:  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  1 
will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more*^  (Jer.  31:3-5,  8-9,  28,  31,  33-34). 

The  Abrahamic  Covenant  required  that  Israel  continue 
as  a  nation  forever  in  order  to  fulfill  the  * ‘everlasting  cove¬ 
nant’*  (Gen.  17:7)  and  in  order  to  have  the  land  as  “an 
everlasting  possession”  (Gen.  17:8).  All  the  facts  discussed 
previously,  to  the  point  that  Israel  continues  as  a  nation 
forever,  possesses  the  land  forever,  is  not  disinherited,  is 
not  supplanted  by  the  church,  and  that  Israel’s  basic  cov¬ 
enants  are  dependent  upon  God’s  faithfulness  alone  for  ful¬ 
fillment,  combine  to  require  Israel’s  restoration  after  these 
centuries  of  dispersion  and  chastening.  The  conclusion  that 
Israel  has  a  future  restoration  is  based  upon  these  facts 
along  with  the  voluminous  testimony  of  the  prophets  con¬ 
cerning  Israel’s  coming  golden  age. 

The  present  discussion  must  confine  itself  to  the  simple 
question  of  the  fact  of  Israel’s  restoration.  This  fact  has 
been  doubted  in  proportion  as  expositors  have  questioned  the 
Scriptures  upon  which  Israel’s  restoration  is  based.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  has  come  from  two  principal  sources:  those  who  deny 
the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Word  of  God  on  the  basis  of 
rejection  of  their  inspiration  and  authority,  and  those  who 
deny  the  literal  interpretation  of  these  prophecies  while 
accepting  their  authority  and  inspiration. 

Within  the  ranks  of  those  who  accept  inspiration  the 
restoration  of  Israel  is  recognized  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  literal  interpretation  allowed.  Amillenarians  who 
follow  the  Augustinian  pattern  usually  spiritualize  the  res- 
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toration  of  Israel  as  meaning  merely  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  church.  Into  this  pattern  fall  Oswald  Allis,  B.  B.  War- 
field,  and  Louis  Berkhof.  Some  contemporary  amillenarians 
such  as  William  Hendriksen  and  some  postmillenarians  such 
as  Charles  Hodge  interpret  the  promises  of  Israel’s  restora¬ 
tion  as  a  picture  of  the  revival  of  Israel  within  the  church, 
i.e.,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity  in  large 
numbers.  This  tends  toward  a  more  literal  interpretation  as 
it  refers  the  promises  to  Israel  rather  than  the  church  as  a 
whole.  Any  attempt  to  interpret  the  promises  given  to  Israel 
literally,  however,  points  to  a  future  restoration  coincident 
to  the  establishment  of  the  millennial  kingdom  upon  the 
earth  at  the  second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  future 
restoration  of  Israel  is  in  harmony  with  and  supported  by 
the  great  body  of  revelation  concerning  Israel  much  of  which 
has  already  been  discussed.  By  way  of  summary  certain 
leading  facts  may  be  mentioned. 

Israels  continuance  as  a  nation.  The  provision  of  the 
Abrahamic  Covenant  for  an  everlasting  covenant  relation 
and  the  promises  of  God  for  Israel’s  continuance  as  a  nation 
to  inherit  these  covenant  promises  combine  to  assure  Israel’s 
continuance  as  a  nation.  The  thought  of  Israel  ceasing 
“from  being  a  nation”  is  as  unthinkable  to  the  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah  as  the  revocation  of  ordinances  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  and  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  measure  the  heavens  or 
search  out  the  foundations  of  the  earth  (cf.  Jer.  31:36-37). 
The  historic  fact  is  that  Israel  has  continued  as  a  recognizable 
entity  in  the  world  in  spite  of  centuries  of  dispersion  and 
corruption  of  the  physical  seed.  The  twentieth  century  has 
witnessed  the  miracle  of  this  ancient  people  establishing 
after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  hundred  years  a  political  state 
bearing  its  name  and  embodying  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
ancient  geographical  possessions.  This  is  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because  those  who  are  accomplishing  this  phenome¬ 
non  are  not  for  the  most  part  believers  in  the  Scriptures  and 
do  not  recognize  the  prophetic  significance  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

Israels  regathering  after  dispersion.  The  foundation  of 
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the  state  of  Israel  in  recent  years  has  been  a  part  of  the 
predicted  regathering  of  scattered  Israel  back  to  their 
ancient  land.  Previous  discussion  has  pointed  out  the  three 
predicted  dispersions  of  Israel  as  already  having  been  ful¬ 
filled  along  with  two  predicted  regatherings.  The  present 
movement  of  Jews  back  to  Palestine  is  apparently  the  first 
stage  of  the  third  regathering.  That  over  one  million  Jews 
are  already  in  Palestine  in  a  moveiTient  that  parallels  in 
many  ways  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  is  tangible  evidence 
which  cannot  be  ignored  reasonably.  The  significance  of 
the  regathering  is  that  it  justifies  the  literal  interpretation 
of  prophecy  which  anticipated  just  such  a  movement.  If  the 
regathering  is  to  be  taken  literally,  as  present  history  would 
indicate,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  the  predicted  golden 
age  is  ahead  following  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  Just  as 
the  second  gathering  was  the  prelude  for  the  first  advent 
of  Christ,  so  the  third  regathering  is  the  prelude  for  the 
second  advent. 

IsraeVs  possession  of  the  promised  land.  An  integral 
part  of  the  original  Abrahamic  Covenant  was  the  promise  of 
everlasting  possession  of  the  land.  Specific  boundaries  given 
to  Abraham  (Gen.  15:18-21)  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
promise.  Previous  discussion  of  this  has  shown  that  these 
promises  have  never  been  fulfilled,  that  they  are  uncondi¬ 
tionally  promised  to  Israel,  that  delays,  dispersions,  and 
Israel’s  failures  do  not  abrogate  the  promises.  The  present 
partial  possession  of  the  land  is  a  token.  The  complete 
possession  awaits  the  coming  of  Israel’s  Redeemer.  The 
possession  of  the  land  anticipates  also  Israel’s  restoration. 
One  is  antecedent  to  the  other.  The  cumulative  force  of  all 
the  Abrahamic  promises  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  ex¬ 
tensive  prophetic  portions  of  Scripture  focuses  upon  the 
conclusion  that  Israel  is  to  be  restored  as  a  nation. 

The  restoration  of  Israel  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  expectation  of  the  apostles  antici¬ 
pated  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  relative  to  Israel’s 
kingdom.  The  bulk  and  content  of  the  coming  kingdom  is 
given  so  largely  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  confines  itself  for  the  most  part  to  confirmation.  As 
shown  in  previous  discussion,  Christ  when  questioned  about 
the  coming  kingdom  never  denied  and  rather  confirmed 
that  it  remained  the  sure  expectation  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was  assured  that  her  son 
would  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  reign  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  forever  (Luke  1:32-33).  The  ambitious  mother  of 
James  and  John  is  denied  her  petition  that  her  sons  sit  on 
either  side  of  Christ  in  the  kingdom,  not  on  the  ground  that 
her  hope  of  the  earthly  kingdom  was  an  error,  but  on  the 
ground  that  this  honor  was  only  for  those  whom  the  Father 
chose  (Matt.  20:19-23).  The  apostles  had  been  previously 
assured  that  they  would  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  in  the  day  of  restoration  (Matt.  19:28),  and  would 
eat  at  His  table  (Luke  22:30).  When  on  the  day  of  ascension 
they  asked  the  Christ,  “Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?”  (Acts  1:6),  they  were  not 
rebuked  for  doctrinal  error  but  informed  merely  that  the 
“times  or  the  seasons”  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Father.  In 
other  words,  the  teaching  of  Christ  never  refutes  the  com¬ 
mon  expectation  of  the  Jews  and  the  apostles  for  literal 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  an  earthly  kingdom  for  Israel, 
but  rather  confirms  it. 

The  classic  passage  in  the  New  Testament  on  the  issue 
of  Israel’s  restoration  is  Romans  11,  which  has  already  been 
referred  to  repeatedly.  The  general  teaching  of  Romans  11 
is  that  Israel  is  to  be  restored.  Paul  asks  the  question, 
“Hath  God  cast  away  his  people?”  In  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  Paul  states  categorically,  “No” — “God  forbid.”  The 
arguments  are  then  piled  up  in  confirmation  of  this  answer. 
God  has  never  cast  away  His  people.  In  the  time  of  apostasy 
prior  to  the  captivities,  Elijah  is  assured  that  there  was  a 
godly  remnant  of  7,000  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal 
(Rom.  11:2-4).  During  the  lifetime  of  Paul  himself  there 
was  “a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace”  (Rom. 
11:6),  i.e.,  Jewish  Christian  believers.  The  fact  that  the 
nation  Israel  as  a  whole  is  unconverted  and  blinded  is  plainly 
faced  (Rom.  11:6-10).  The  purpose  of  allowing  Israel’s  failure 
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is  revealed  as  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  Gentiles:  “I  say  then, 
Have  they  stumbled  that  they  should  fall?  God  forbid:  but 
rather  through  their  fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gentiles, 
for  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy”  (Rom.  11:11). 

From  the  very  fact  of  the  fall  of  Israel  resulting  in 
great  Gentile  blessing,  the  argument  continues  that  Israel 
is  destined  for  a  glorious  future:  “Now  if  the  fall  of  them 
be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the 
riches  of  the  Gentiles;  how  much  more  their  fulness?”  (Rom. 
11:12);  Israel’s  time  of  fullness  is  still  ahead.  Using  the  figure 
of  an  olive  tree  as  the  fountain  of  blessing,  Israel  is  pictured 
as  being  cut  off  the  olive  tree  and  the  Gentiles  are  grafted 
in.  But,  Paul  argues,  if  Gentiles  who  are  like  branches  from 
a  wild  olive  tree  can  be  grafted  into  a  good  tree,  how  much 
more  can  Israel  who  is  of  the  good  tree  naturally  be  grafted 
back  in?  Gentiles  are  warned  that  if  they  continue  not  in 
faith  they  too  shall  be  cut  off.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  not 
talking  about  individual  Gentiles  or  individual  Israelites, 
but  rather  to  each  entity  as  a  group.  Today  is  the  time  of 
Gentile  opportunity  while  the  Israel  promises  are  suspended. 
The  day  is  coming  when  the  present  time  of  Gentile  blessing 
or  fullness  will  come  in  and  then  Israel’s  hour  of  blessing 
will  follow. 

The  subject  of  Israel’s  blindness  as  now  imposed  and  as 
scheduled  for  removal  is  to  a  large  extent  the  key  to  the 
passage.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  number  of  interpretations 
should  be  given  to  Romans  11:25,  “For  I  would  not,  brethren, 
that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye  should 
be  wise  in  your  own  conceits;  that  blindness  in  part  is  hap¬ 
pened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.” 
According  to  Origen,  the  father  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
“all  Israel”  means  simply  “all  believers.”  The  Reformers  like 
Origen  attempted  to  eliminate  Israel  from  the  passage  en¬ 
tirely.  Calvin  changed  the  “until”  to  “that” — a  deliberate 
interpretation  rather  than  a  translation — so  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  read,  “Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel  that  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.”'  Luther  labeled  the 


'John  Calvin,  Commentary  on  Romans,  in  loc. 
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Jews  as  the  devil’s  children  impossible  to  convert.*  Origen, 
Calvin,  and  Luther  unite  in  opposition  to  considering  Israel 
as  meaning  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  Hodge  inter¬ 
preted  Romans  11:25  as  predicting  **&  great  and  general 
conversion  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  should  take  place 
when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  had  been  brought  in,  and 
that  then,  and  not  till  then,  those  prophecies  should  be  fully 
accomplished  which  speak  of  the  salvation  of  Israel.”' 
Charles  Hodge  goes  on  to  prove  by  eight  formal  arguments 
that  his  position  is  that  of  the  historic  church  and  that  the 
Reformers  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  their 
interpretation. 

Premillennialism  holds  that  Israel  as  used  in  this  passage 
refers  to  the  nation  Israel  and  that  what  is  predicted  here 
is  their  release  from  the  blindness  or  obtuseness  of  spiritual 
discernment  which  fell  on  them  as  a  judgment  of  unbelief. 
Robertson  cites  Hippocrates  as  using  the  term  in  a  medical 
sense  and  concludes  that  it  means  “obtuseness  of  intellectual 
discernment,  mental  dullness.”'  This  judgment  had  fallen 
upon  Israel.  While  Israel  in,  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
guilty  of  unbelief  in  the  prophetic  Word,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  they  had  been  guilty  of  unbelief  in  the  fulfillment  in 
Christ.  For  this  reason  it  is  designated  a  “mystery” — a 
doctrine  not  revealed  prior  to  the  New  Testament  but  now 
revealed.  Robertson  defines  mystery,  “the  revealed  will  of 
God  now  made  known  to  all.”'  The  mystery  consisted  in 
the  special  judicial  blindness  which  had  befallen  Israel  over 
and  above  any  natural  blindness  common  to  Israel  or  Gentiles 
in  the  past. 

The  blindness  which  befell  Israel  is  scheduled  for  removal 
when  “the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.”  This  expression 
has  been  variously  defined  by  commentators.  According  to 
the  context  the  fall  of  Israel  is  a  parallel  to  the  fullness  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  end  of  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  would 

*Cf.  Charles  Hodge,  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  pp.  584-85. 

'Ibid.,  p.  584. 

^A.  T.  Robertson,  Word  Pictures  in  the  New  Testament,  IV,  S98. 

'Ibid.,  IV,  397. 
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parallel  the  restoration  of  Israel.  The  ‘'until”  marks,  then, 
the  terminus  of  Gentile  blessing,  and  the  beginning  of  Israel’s 
restoration.  This  in  turn  can  be  identified  as  the  time  of 
the  Lord’s  coming  for  the  church  and  the  end  of  the  age  of 
grace. 

Subsequent  to  the  lifting  of  Israel’s  blindness,  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted,  “And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved:  as  it  is  written. 
There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob”  (Rom.  11:26).  Here  is  a 
specific  declaration  that  Israel  will  be  restored.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  hangs  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  term  “all 
Israel,”  upon  the  character  of  the  salvation  or  deliverance 
of  Israel,  and  upon  the  question  of  the  time  of  the  deliver¬ 
ance. 

The  term  Israel  as  it  is  used  here  is  defined  by  the  context 
as  a  genuine  reference  to  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  used  in 
contrast  to  Gentiles  throughout  the  preceding  context.  Except 
for  Origen.  and  Calvin  and  those  who  completely  spiritualize 
the  term,  this  is  generally  accepted.  Previous  discussion  has 
shown  that  the  word  Israel  is  never  used  in  reference  to 
Gentiles  in  the  Bible.  Not  only  premillenarians  but  many 
postmillenarians  and  amillenarians  also  accept  Israel  as 
meaning  the  Jewish  people,  not  the  church  as  such.*  Charles 
Hodge  states  plainly,  “Israel,  here,  from  the  context,  must 
mean  the  Jewish  people,  and  all  Israel,  the  whole  nation. 
The  Jews,  as  a  people,  are  now  rejected;  as  a  people,  they 
are  to  be  restored.  As  their  rejection,  although  national,  did 
not  include  the  rejection  of  every  individual;  so  their  res¬ 
toration,  although  in  like  manner  national,  need  not  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  include  the  salvation  of  every  individual  Jew. 
jiag  ToQaTjX  is  not  therefore  to  be  here  understood  to  mean, 
all  the  true  people  of  God,  as  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  many 
others  explain  it;  nor  all  the  elect  Jews,  i.e.,  all  that  part  of 
the  nation  which  constitute  ‘the  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace’;  but  the  whole  nation,  as  a  nation.’”  The 

•Cf.  A.  T.  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  IV,  398;  Charles  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  589; 

William  Hendriksen,  And  So  All  Israel  Shall  Be  Saved,  p.  33. 

^Charles  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  589. 
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term  “all  Israel”  may  be  taken,  then,  as  a  reference  to  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

The  nature  of  the  salvation  of  Israel  indicated  here  is 
described  by  a  citation  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  “There 
shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away 
ungodliness  from  Jacob:  for  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them, 
when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins”  (Rom.  11:26-27).  The 
(quotation  is  from  Isaiah  59:20-21  and  a  comparison  will 
show  at  once  the  identity  of  the  two  passages  and  at  the 
same  time  show  the  quotation  is  only  in  part  and  with  vari¬ 
ations.  Three  things  are  singled  out  in  the  Romans  quotation : 
(1)  the  Redeemer  or  Deliverer  shall  come  out  of  Zion.  (2) 
He  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  (3)  The  deliver¬ 
ance  shall  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  with  Israel  includ¬ 
ing  taking  away  their  sins. 

The  phrase  “out  of  Zion”  in  Romans  11:26  has  been 
seized  upon  because  the  Isaiah  passage  reads,  “to  Zion.”  The 
LXX  has  it  “for  Zion.”  Paul  uses  neither  the  Hebrew  nor 
the  LXX.  Where  did  Paul  get  this  phrase?  The  answer  is  that 
Paul  is  not  attempting  direct  quotation.  The  reference  to 
turning  away  ungodliness  is  not  in  the  Isaiah  passage  either. 
Paul  is  appealing  rather  to  the  general  doctrine.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  speak  of  Christ  as  both  coming  to  Zion  and  coming 
from  Zion  (cf.  Ps.  14:7;  20:2;  63:6;  110:2;  128:5;  134:3; 
135:21;  Isa.  2:3;  Joel  3:16;  Amos  1:2).  Certainly  Paul  is 
justified  in  his  declaration  that  what  he  quoted  “was  written.” 
Further,  the  change  in  wording  gives  no  comfort  to  the 
amillenarian  though  Allis  tries  to  make  it  imply  that  only 
a  heavenly  Zion  is  in  view.®  Even  if  Allis  were  right,  the 
action  is  subsequent  to  the  second  advent  and  deals  with 
Israel  on  earth,  not  in  heaven.  It  should  be  obvious,  however, 
that  Christ  in  His  second  advent  comes  both  to  Zion  and 
from  Zion.  He  comes  to  Zion  in  His  second  advent,  and  goes 
forth  from  Zion  to  bring  deliverance  to  Israel. 

Zion,  as  it  is  used  in  the  Scripture,  has  reference  to 
Jerusalem  and  is  often  used  in  this  sense  as  synonymous. 


“Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  305. 
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Its  use  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New  is  literal  in  every 
instance.  Amillenarians  find  it  necessary  to  spiritualize 
the  term  in  Hebrews  12:22  and  Revelation  14:1  in  order  to 
avoid  premillennial  ideas,  but  if  the  doctrine  of  premillen- 
nialism  be  established  on  other  grounds,  these  passages  like 
all  others  yield  to  an  ordinary  literal  usage. 

The  Deliverer  ‘‘shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob” 
and  “take  away  their  sins.”  Here  again  is  an  event  not  a 
process,  specified  as  subsequent  to  the  second  advent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scripture,  Israel  will  also  be  delivered  in  that  day 
from  her  persecutors,  regathered  from  all  over  the  earth  and 
brought  back  to  h^r  ancient  land,  and  there  blessed  spiritu¬ 
ally  and  materially.  All  these  events  are  not  mentioned  here. 
To  conclude  as  Allis  does  that  items  not  mentioned  are  there¬ 
fore  not  included  is  a  precarious  argument  from  silence.* 
The  purpose  of  Romans  11  is  not  to  summarize  all  the 
future  of  Israel  but  to  speak  to  the  point  of  whether  Israel 
is  “cast  away.”  The  evidence  is  complete  and  decisive :  Israel 
has  a  future,  a  glorious  one,  which  will  be  fulfilled  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  return  of  her  Deliverer. 

The  restoration  of  Israel  is  the  capstone  of  the  grand 
structure  of  doctrine  relating  to  the  Abrahamic  Covenant. 
In  bringing  to  a  close  consideration  of  this  covenant  as  it 
pertains  to  premillennialism,  attention  should  be  directed 
again  to  the  strategic  importance  of  this  revelation  to  Scrip¬ 
tural  truth.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  covenant  included  pro¬ 
visions  not  only  to  Abraham  but  to  Abraham’s  physical  seed, 
Israel,  and  to  Abraham’s  spiritual  seed,  i.e.,  all  who  follow 
the  faith  of  Abraham  whether  Jew  or  Gentile  in  this  age. 
It  has  been  shown  that  Abraham  interpreted  the  covenant 
literally  as  pertaining  primarily  to  his  physical  seed.  The 
unconditional  character  of  the  covenant  has  been  demon¬ 
strated — a  covenant  resting  upon  God’s  promise  and  faith¬ 
fulness  alone.  The  partial  fulfillment  recorded  to  the  present 
has  confirmed  the  intent  of  God  to  give  literal  fulfillment  to 
the  promises.  It  has  been  shown  that  Israel’s  promise  of  per- 


*Loc.  cit. 
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petual  possession  of  the  land  an  inevitable  part  and  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  general  promises  given  Abraham  and  confirmed 
to  his  seed.  Israel’s  continuance  as  a  nation,  implied  in 
these  promises,  has  been  sustained  by  the  continued  con¬ 
firmation  of  both  Testaments.  It  was  shown  that  the  New 
Testament  church  in  no  wise  fulfills  these  promises  given  to 
Israel.  Finally,  Israel’s  restoration  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
these  promises  has  been  presented  as  the  express  teaching  of 
the  entire  Bible.  If  these  conclusions  reached  after  careful 
examination  of  the  Scriptural  revelation  are  sound  and  reas¬ 
onable,  it  follows  that  premillennialism  is  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  system  of  doctrine  that  harmonizes  with  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant. 

These  conclusions  are  further  strengthened  and  supported 
by  the  other  Biblical  covenants  given  to  David  and  the  New 
Covenant  given  to  Israel.  Next  in  order  of  consideration  will 
be  the  promises  given  to  David  concerning  his  seed,  throne, 
and  kingdom. 

Dallas,  Texas 


(Series  on  Premillennialism  to  he  continued  in  the 
January-March  Number ^  1953) 
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THE  BABYLONIAN  AND  BIBLICAL 
ACCOUNTS  OF  CREATION 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

As  an  ancient  Semitic  book,  the  Old  Testament  naturally 
bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  environment  out  of  which  it 
sprang.  The  scene  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis, 
recording  the  primeval  history  of  mankind,  is  laid  in  the 
cradle  of  civilization,  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley.  There 
human  life  began,  and  the  earliest  sedentary  culture  devel¬ 
oped.  From  thence  sprang  the  earliest  traditions  of  the 
beginning  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  which,  as  would 
be  expected,  bear  close  resemblance  to  the  Bible. 

Preserved  in  the  wedge-shaped  or  cuneiform  characters 
of  the  language  of  Babylonia-Assyria  and  written  in  clay 
tablets,  the  recovery  of  a  huge  store  of  ancient  documents 
from  Mesopotamia  has  been  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern 
archeology.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  trilingual  Behistun 
inscription  in  1835  by  a  young  English  officer  in  the  Persian 
army,  which  proved  to  be  the  key  that  unlocked  the  strange 
cuneiform  script,  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  valley  was  a  vast 
cemetery  of  buried  nations  and  ancient  civilizations.  But  with 
the  decipherment  of  the  language  and  consequent  renewed 
zeal  in  digging  up  buried  cities  and  long-forgotten  cultures, 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  region,  where  human  history  was  born, 
became  one  of  the  most  dramatic  areas  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

The  decipherment  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  cuneiform, 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  antiquities  of  those  lands  where 
the  earliest  Biblical  history  began,  produced  ardent  expecta¬ 
tion  among  Old  Testament  scholars  that  excavations  of 
buried  cities  would  yield  records  containing  significant  Bib¬ 
lical  parallels.  Their  hopes  were  not  disappointed. 
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Between  the  years  1848  and  1876  as  a  result  of  excava¬ 
tions  at  Nineveh,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
Austen  H.  Layard,  Hormuzd  Rassam,  and  George  Smith 
recovered  from  the  library  of  Ashurbanipal  (668-626  B.C.) 
the  first  tablets  and  fragments  of  tablets  of  the  great  creation 
epic  current  among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  Because 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  few 
Semitic  inscriptions  have  awakened  greater  general  interest. 
The  epic,  recorded  in  cuneiform  on  seven  clay  tablets,  con¬ 
sists  of  approximately  one  thousand  lines,  and  was  known 
to  its  ancient  readers  from  its  two  opening  words  Enuma 
elish  (“When  above”). 

As  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  new  tablets  and  fragments 
of  tablets  since  1876,  the  epic  has  been,  almost  completely 
restored.  The  only  considerable  portion  which  is  still  lacking 
occurs  in  Tablet  V. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  tablets,  being  from  Ashur- 
banipal's  library,  are  in  their  present  form  late  (seventh 
century  B.C.),  they  were  nevertheless  composed  much  earlier, 
in  the  days  of  the  great  Hammurabi  (1728-1676  B.C.).  It 
was  at  this  time  Babylon  rose  to  political  supremacy  and 
Marduk,  the  hero  of  Enuma  elish,  became  the  national  god. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  creation  epic  is  to  show  the 
preeminence  of  Babylon  over  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  supremacy  of  Marduk  over  all 
the  other  Babylonian  gods.‘ 

I.  THE  BABYLONIAN  ACCOUNT  OF  CREATION 

Tablet  I  presents  in  the  opening  scene  the  primitive  age 
when  only  living  uncreated  world-matter  existed,  personified 
by  two  mythical  beings — Apsu  (male),  representing  the 
primeval  fresh-water  ocean  and  Tiamat  (female),  the  prime- 


‘For  the  latest  translations  and  discussion  of  Enuma  elish  see  Erich  Ebeling 
in  Hugo  Gressmann’s  Altorientalische  Texte  zum  Alien  Testament 
(Berlin,  1926),  pp.  108-29;  Stephen  Langdon,  The  Babylonian  Epic  of 
Creation  (Oxford,  1923) ;  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Babylonian  Legends 
of  the  Creation  (London,  1931);  Anton  Deimel,  Enuma  Elish  und 
Hexaemeron  (Rome,  1934) ;  Rene  Labat,  Le  Poeme  Babylonien  de  la 
Creation  (Paris,  1935) ;  Alexander  Heidel,  The  Babylonian  Genesis 
(Chicago,  1942). 
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val  salt-water  ocean.®  This  original  pair  became  the  parents 
of  the  gods. 

1.  “When  above  the  heavens  had  not  (yet)  been  named, 
(And)  below  the  earth  had  not  (yet)  existed  as  such, 
(When)  only  Apsu  primeval,  their  begetter,  (existed), 
(And)  mother  {mummu)  Tiamat,  who  gave  birth  to 
them  all; 

6.  (When)  their  waters  (yet)  intermingled, 

(And)  no  dry  land  had  been  formed  (and)  not 
(even)  a  marsh  could  be  seen; 

When  none  of  the  gods  had  been  brought  forth. 

Then  were  the  gods  created  in  the  midst  of  them 
(Apsu  and  Tiamat). 

10.  Lahmu  and  Lahamu  (deities)  they  (Apsu  and  Tiamat) 
begat.” 

The  brood  of  gods,  which  Apsu  and  Tiamat  begot,  became 
so  annoying  in  their  conduct  that  their  father,  Apsu,  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  away  with  them.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
frustrated  by  the  god  Ea,  “who  fathoms  everything”  (1:60) 
and  who  discovered  the  plan  and  was  thereby  able  to  fetter 
and  slay  Apsu.  Then  Ea  begat  Marduk,  the  city  god  of 
Babylon,  and  the  real  hero  of  the  myth.  Meanwhile  Tiamat, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  gods,  prepares  to  avenge  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Apsu.  She  creates  gruesome  monsters  and 
appoints  Kingu,  one  of  her  own  offspring,  as  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  her  armies. 

Tablets  II  and  II  recount  how  Marduk  was  chosen  as 
champion  to  fight  against  the  raging  Tiamat  by  his  father 
Ea,  and  how  the  gods  assembled  at  a  banquet  for  the  council 
of  war  to  accoutre  and  commission  him  for  battle.  In  Tablet 
IV  Marduk  is  elevated  to  supremacy  among  the  gods,  the 
power  to  destroy  and  create  being  made  the  basis  of  his 
exaltation.  He  destroys  and  creates  a  garment.  He  is  declared 
king  and  goes  to  battle  against  Tiamat  with  bow,  arrow  and 
club.  The  formal  defeat  of  chaos  and  the  victory  of  order  is 
described  graphically: 

’Anton  Deimel,  Enuma  Elish  und  Hexaemeron  (Rome,  1934),  p.  22. 
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93.  ^Tiamat  and  Marduk»  the  wisest  of  the  gods,  took  their 
stands  opposite  each  other. 

They  pressed  on  to  the  battle,  they  drew  near  in 
combat. 

95.  The  lord  spread  out  his  net  and  enmeshed  her. 

The  evil  wind,  following  after,  he  let  loose  in  her  face. 
When  Tiamat  opened  her  mouth  to  devour  him. 

He  drove  in  the  evil  wind,  so  that  she  could  not  close 
her  lips. 

As  the  raging  winds  filled  her  belly, 

100.  Her  belly  was  distended,  and  she  opened  wide  her 
mouth. 

He  shot  off  an  arrow,  it  tore  her  belly. 

It  cut  through  her  vitals,  it  pierced  (her)  heart. 
When  he  had  subdued  her,  he  destroyed  her  life; 

He  cast  down  her  carcass  (and)  stood  upon  it.” 

The  helpers  of  Tiamat  attempt  to  flee,  but  are  captured 
and  cast  into  prison.  Meanwhile  Marduk  returns  to  Tiamat, 
to  create  the  kosmos  out  of  her  corpse. 

135.  “The  lord  rested,  to  look  at  her  dead  body,  (to  see) 

How  he  might  divide  the  colossus  (and)  create 
wondrous  things  (therewith). 

He  split  her  open  like  a  mussel  into  two  parts ; 

Half  of  her  he  set  in  place  and  formed  the  sky. 

He  fixed  the  bar  and  posted  guards.” 

Then  Marduk  issued  an  order  not  to  let  the  “water” 
escape  which  was  in  the  one  half  of  Tiamat’s  body  and  which 
he  used  in  the  construction  of  the  sky.  Next  he  established 
the  earth,  poetically  designated  “Esharra,”  in  the  form  of  a 
great  canopy  and  placed  it  over  Apsu,  the  fresh-water  ocean 
underneath  the  earth.  The  god  Anu  he  placed  in  the  sky,  the 
god  Enlil  in  the  air,  and  Ea  in  the  ocean  beneath  the  earth. 
140.  “He  commanded  them  not  to  let  her  water  escape, 

He  crossed  the  heavens  and  examined  (its)  regions. 
He  placed  himself  opposite  the  Apsu  .  .  . 

The  lord  measured  the  dimensions  of  the  Apsu, 

And  a  great  structure,  its  counterpart,  he  established, 
(namely,)  Esharra, 
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145.  The  great  structure  Esharra,  which  he  made  as  a 
canopy, 

Anu,  Enlil,  and  Ea  he  (then)  caused  to  establish  their 
residence.” 

In  Tablet  V,  which  is  fragmentary,  Marduk  sets  up  the 
constellations,  marking  the  days  and  months  of  the  year,  and 
causes  the  moon  to  shine  forth  in  its  various  phases  to  mark 
the  principal  time  unit  of  Babylonia. 

Tablet  VI  is  important  in  that  it  describes  the  creation 
of  man.  Marduk  declares: 

“Blood  I  will  form  and  cause  bone  to  be ; 

Then  I  will  set  up  lullu,*  ‘Man*  shall  be  his  name. 

Yes,  I  will  create  lullu:  Man! 

(Upon  him)  shall  the  service  of  the  gods  be  imposed 
that  they  may  rest.  .  .” 

In  the  assembly  of  the  gods  guilt  for  Tiamat’s  rebellion  is 
laid  at  the  door  of  Kingu,  the  commander-in-chief  of  Tiamat’s 
forces.  Thereupon  Kingu  is  slain,  and  the  god  Ea,  at  the  in¬ 
struction  of  his  son  Marduk,  creates  man  from  the  blood  let 
out  of  Kingu's  arteries. 

31.  “They  bound  him  (and)  held  him  in  prison  before  Ea; 
They  inflicted  punishment  upon  him  by  cutting  open 
(the  arteries  of)  his  blood. 

With  his  blood  they  fashioned  mankind ; 

He  (Ea)  imposed  the  service  of  the  gods  (upon  man) 
and  set  the  gods  free. 

After  Ea,  the  wise,  had  created  man 

(And)  had  imposed  the  service  of  the  gods  upon  him, 

That  work  was  past  understanding.” 

After  the  creation  of  man,  the  Annunaki  (gods)  them¬ 
selves  labored  for  a  year,  burning  brick  in  order  to  construct 
Esagila,  the  temple-tower  of  Marduk  at  Babylon.  Then  the 
gods  gathered  at  a  festive  banquet  in  honor  of  Marduk. 
Tablet  VII  relates  how  Marduk  is  finally  advanced  from  the 
chief  god  of  Babylon  to  headship  over  the  entire  pantheon. 
Upon  him  are  conferred  fifty  names  representing  the  power 


’Sumerian  word  for  ‘man’. 
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and  attributes  of  the  various  Babylonian  deities. 

In  the  Eridu  story  of  creation,*  discovered  by  Hormuzd 
Rassam  in  1882  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Sippar,  man’s  crea¬ 
tion  is  also  attributed  to  Marduk,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
goddess  Aruru.  It  is  colored  by  the  same  political  propaganda 
as  Enuma  elish,  justifying  Marduk’s  position  as  king  among 
the  Babylonian  gods: 

20.  ‘*He  (Marduk)  created  mankind. 

The  goddess  Aruru  created  the  seed  of  mankind  to¬ 
gether  with  him, 

He  created  the  beast  of  the  held  (and)  the  living 
things  of  the  field. 

He  created  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  and  set 
(them)  in  (their)  places: 

Their  names  he  appropriately  proclaimed. 

25.  He  created  the  grass,  the  rush  of  the  marsh,  the  reed, 

and  the  woods. 

26.  He  created  the  green  herb  of  the  field.” 

Other  creation  fragments  with  various  versions  of  crea¬ 
tion  have  been  found,  the  most  important  one  of  which  re¬ 
counts  that  the  gods  formed  mankind  with  the  blood  of  cer¬ 
tain  gods.  In  other  accounts  flesh  and  blood  of  a  slain  god 
are  said  to  have  been  mixed  with  clay  to  form  man.' 

II.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  AND  THE 
BABYLONIAN  ACCOUNTS 

It  its  commonly  recognized  by  scholars  that  there  are 
numerous  interesting  parallels  between  the  account  of  crea¬ 
tion  given  in  Babylonian  literature,  particularly  Enuma 
elish,  and  that  in  Genesis  1:1 — ^2:3.  Although  these  simi¬ 
larities  are  genuine,  they  are  commonly  exaggerated  and 
erroneous  conclusions  are  frequently  drawn  from  them. 

1.  The  ResembUmces: 

(1)  Both  accounts  know  a  time  when  the  earth  was  waste 

*See  L.  W.  King,  The  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation  (London,  1902),  I,  130- 
39;  R.  W.  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament  (New 
York,  1926),  pp.  47-50;  Erich  Ebeling  in  Greasmann's  Altorientalische 
Texte  zum  Alten  Testament  (Berlin,  1926),  pp.  130  f. 

*Cf.  Alexander  Heidel,  The  Babylonian  Genesis  (Chicago,  1942),  pp.  53-59. 
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and  void.  In  both  there  is  an  etymological  equivalence  in  the 
names  used  to  denote  the  dark,  watery  chaos  which  was 
later  separated  into  heaven  and  earth.  In  Enuma  elish  it  is 
a  proper  name,  the  mythical  personality  Tiamat.  In  Genesis 
1 :2  it  is  tehom,  a  common  noun  with  no  mythological  conno¬ 
tations,  but  describing  the  vast  watery  mass  from  which  the 
waters  above  the  firmament  were  separated  on  the  second 
day  and  out  of  which  the  dry  land  emerged  on  the  third  day. 
But  while  Hebrew  tehom  represents  the  entire  chaotic  watery 
maas,  Tiamat  represents  only  part  of  it,  the  other  part  being 
represented  by  Apsu. 

Although  Babylonian  Tiamat  and  Hebrew  tehom  are 
cognate  words  in  the  two  Semitic  Languages,  the  latter  is  not 
a  derivative  of  the  former  indicating  dependence  of  the 
Hebrew  upon  the  Babylonian  account.  As  the  different  gender 
of  the  words  and  other  factors  indicate,  both  rather  go  back 
to  a  common  proto-Semitic  form.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Hebrew  word  for  “firmament,”  raqia,  signifies  “what  is 
spread  out”  and  corresponds  in  a  much  more  refined  way  to 
the  crude  Babaylonian  idea  of  the  half  of  Tiamat  used  by 
Marduk  to  construct  the  vault  of  heaven. 

(2)  Both  accounts  have  a  similar  order  of  events  in  cre¬ 
ation.  Both  open  with  the  existence  of  divine  spirit.  In 
Enuma  elish  divine  spirit  consists  of  the  primeval  deities 
Apsu  and  Tiamat,  who  give  birth  to  the  first  gods.  In  Genesis 
it  is  the  one  eternal  God.  Both  narratives  also  begin  with  a 
watery  chaos  and  end  with  the  gods,  or  in  the  other  case  the 
Lord,  at  rest.  In  the  sequence  of  creative  acts  there  is  a 
remarkable  similarity  between  the  two  narratives,  although 
light  is  created  in  Genesis  and  it  merely  emanates  from  the 
gods  in  the  Babylonian  version.  The  creation  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,  of  the  dry  land,  of  the  celestial  luminaries  and  of  man 
by  Marduk  follows  the  identical  order  of  creation  by  God  in 
Genesis. 

(S)  Both  accounts  show  a  predilection  for  the  number 
seven.  The  Babylonian  epic  is  arranged  in  seven  tablets  or 
cantos.  The  Hebrew  creative  events  are  grouped  in  seven 
periods  called  days.  This  likeness,  which  at  first  glance  might 
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appear  singular,  is  in  reality  quite  superficial.  There  is  no 
evidence  at  all  to  attribute  the  seven  days  of  creation  in 
Genesis  to  the  influence  of  the  seven  creation  tablets  of 
Enuma  elish.  The  number  seven  had  a  common  significance 
in  the  ancient  Semitic  thought  reflected  in  the  Babylonian 
literature  as  well  as  throughout  the  Old  Testament.*  Besides 
there  is  little  correspondence  between  the  seven  tablets  and 
the  seven  creative  days  of  Genesis.  Tablets  II  and  III  do  not 
deal  with  any  phase  of  creation,  neither  do  most  of  tablets 
I  and  IV.  In  Genesis,  however,  creative  activity  took  place  on 
all  of  the  first  six  days,  while  the  seventh  is  devoted  to  God's 
rest. 

Taking  all  factors  into  consideration,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  similarities  between  Enuma  elish  and  the  Genesis 
account  of  creation  are  in  some  respects  striking.  But  ini  the 
over-all  picture  the  likenesses  serve  to  accentuate  the  differ¬ 
ences,  which  are  much  more  radical  and  significant. 

2.  The  Differences: 

(1)  One  account  is  intensely  polytheistic,  the  other  strictly 
monotheistic.  The  Babylonian  myth  begins  with  a  plurality 
of  gods,  Apsu  and  Tiamat,  who  as  male  and  female  deities 
give  birth  to  the  first  gods.  Genesis  opens  with  that  incompar¬ 
able  word  “In  the  beginning  God.  .  (1:1).  As  a  result  of 

the  salient  difference  in  the  basic  concepts  of  deity  the  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  of  the  two  accounts  are  completely  divergent. 
The  Babylonian  story  is  on  a  low  mjrthological  plane  with 
a  sordid  conception  of  deity.  The  offspring  of  Apsu  and 
Tiamat  are  so  ill-behaved  that  their  father  plans  to  destroy 
them.  The  great  gods  themselves  plot  and  fight  against  one 
another.  Ea  clashes  with  Apsu.  Marduk  fights  with  Tiamat 
and  her  followers,  and  conquers  only  after  a  severe  struggle. 

Genesis,  in  striking  contrast,  is  lofty  and  sublime.  The  one 
God,  supreme  and  omnipotent,  is  in  superb  control  of  all  the 
creatures  and  elements  of  the  universe.  As  Creator  there  is 
an  infinite  gap  between  Him  and  the  creature  or  the  creation. 
Although  there  is  rebellion  among  the  angelic  creatures,  re- 

*Cf.  Alfred  Jeremiat,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  the  Ancient  East 
(New  York,  1911),  I,  198-203. 
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vealed  elsewhere  in  Scripture  (Isa.  14:12-17;  Ezek.  28:12-19). 
and  among  mankind  also  (Clen.  3),  yet  God  is  in  perfect 
control,  the  manifestation  of  evil  being  foreseen  and  a  remedy 
provided  (Gen.  3:15). 

The  crude  polytheism  of  the  Babylonian  creation  stories 
mars  the  record  with  successive  generations  of  deities  of  both 
sexes  proceeding  from  Apsu  and  Tiamat,  and  produces  a  con¬ 
fusing  and  contradictory  plurality  of  creators.  This  is  true 
because  Apsu  and  Tiamat  are  not  merely  the  progenitors  of 
divine  beings ;  but  since  these  divine  beings  in  turn  personify 
various  cosmic  spaces  and  natural  forces,  the  parents  of  the 
gods  directly  partake  of  the  role  of  creators  as  well. 

Then  other  creators  enter  the  confused  picture.  In  war 
among  the  gods,  Ea,  the  father  of  Marduk,  kills  Apsu,  and 
from  his  carcass  forms  the  subterranean  sea  upon  which  the 
earth  rests.  Marduk  in  turn  in  conflict  with  Tiamat  brings 
kosmos  out  of  chaos,  and  as  the  chief  creator  makes  the 
heaven  and  earth,  the  heavenly  bodies,  grain  and  legumes, 
and  together  with  Ea  is  credited  with  fashioning  man. 

Other  fragmentary  inscriptions  add  contradictory  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  perplexing  account  in  Enuma  elish.  One  found 
by  George  Smith  at  Nineveh  speaks  of  “the  gods  in  their 
totality”  as  having  created  the  world  and  its  contents.’  An¬ 
other  from  the  ancient  Assyrian  capital  city,  Ashur,  lists 
“the  great  gods,”  Anu,  Enlil,  Shamash,  and  Ea  as  creators 
of  the  universe  and,  together  with  the  divinities  called  the 
Annunaki,  as  having  formed  the  first  two  human  beings 
named  Ulligarra  (“the  establisher  of  abundance”)  and  Zal- 
garra  (“the  establisher  of  plenty”).*  Another  tablet  from 
Babylon  asserts  that  Anu  created  the  heavens  and  that  Ea 
created  various  lesser  deities  and  mankind.*  Another  inscrip¬ 
tion  ascribes  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  Anu,  Enlil, 

’For  a  translation  see  L.  W.  King,  The  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation,  I, 
122-25;  Ebeling  in  Gressmann’s  Altorientalische  Texte  zum  Alten 
Testament,  p.  136. 

'Alexander  Heidel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-59. 

'For  a  translation  see  A.  Ungnad,  Die  Reliffion  der  Babylonier  und  As- 
syrer  (Jena,  1921),  pp.  54  f. 
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and  Ea.'®  The  Eridu  story  of  creation  ascribes  mankind’s 
creation  to  Marduk  with  the  assistance  of  a  goddess,"  while 
a  mutilated  and  weather-worn  tablet  from  the  first  dynasty 
of  Babylon  understands  man’s  creation  by  a  goddess  to  be 
from  clay  mixed  with  a  slain  god’s  blood." 

In  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  confusion  and 
contradiction  of  these  polytheistic  narratives,  the  Genesis 
account  with  chaste  beauty  and  simplicity,  which  are  eloquent 
evidences  of  its  divine  inspiration,  presents  the  one  eternal 
God  as  creator  and  sustainer  of  all  things.  He  creates  all 
things  out  of  nothing.  By  His  omnipotent  word  He  speaks 
worlds  into  being.  As  Creator  He  exerts  supreme  control  over 
all  the  elements  of  the  universe. 

(2)  One  account  confounds  spirit  and  matter,  the  other 
carefully  distinguishes  between  these  two  concepts.  Not  only 
is  the  Babylonian  version  religiously  unsound  in  being  poly¬ 
theistic  rather  than  monotheistic,  but — what  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  to  this — it  is  philosophically  unsound  as  well.  It 
hopelessly  confuses  divine  spirit  and  cosmic  matter  by  an 
irrational  and  mythological  identification  of  the  two.  Apsu 
and  Tiamat,  the  parents  of  the  gods,  are  personifications  of 
cosmic  matter  (the  primordial  sweet-  and  salt-water  oceans) 
and  their  offspring  in  turn  personify  cosmic  spaces  and 
natural  forces.  This  leads  to  the  false  assumption  underlying 
Babylonian  thought  that  divine  spirit  and  cosmic  matter 
are  coexistent  and  coeternal. 

The  Babylonian  idea  of  the  eternity  of  matter  is,  of 
course,  foreign  to  Old  Testament  thought  and  at  variance 
with  an  infinite  Creator  who  brings  the  universe  into  being 
out  of  nothing,  which  is  the  clear  implication  of  Genesis  1 :1. 
The  sublime  and  philosophically  sound  concept  of  an  infinite 
eternal  Spirit  creating  cosmic  matter  and  existing  independ¬ 
ently  of  it,  as  the  Genesis  account  sets  forth,  was  utterly 


'*Ebeliog  in  Gressmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  136. 

"Ebeling  in  Gressmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  130  f. 

"S.  Langdon,  Sumerian  Epic  of  Paradise,  the  Flood  and  the  Fall  of  Man 
(Philadelphia,  1915),  pp.  25  f. 
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beyond  a  polytheistic  mold  of  thought  and  man’s  reasonings 
unaided  by  divine  revelation. 

One  of  the  sublimest  features  of  the  Genesis  account  is 
the  power  of  the  spoken  word  of  the  Creator.  “And  God 
said”  (Gen.  1:3,  6,  9,  11,  14,  20,  24,  26)  is  the  divine  fiat 
that  majestically  brings  the  universe  and  all  it  contains  into 
existence.  A  suggestive  parallel,  though  on  a  much  lower 
plane,  is  the  spoken  work  of  Marduk,  which  tests  his  creative 
power  before  the  gods : 

“He  commanded  with  his  mouth,  and  the  garment  was 
destroyed. 

Again  he  commanded,  and  the  garment  was  restored. 

When  the  g6ds,  his  fathers,  beheld  the  efficacy  of  his 
word. 

They  rejoiced  (and)  did  homage,  (saying)  ‘Marduk  is 
king !’  ” 

(Enuma  elish  IV,  25-28) 

But  this  instance  of  creative  activity  by  the  efficacy  of  the 
spoken  word  is  unique  in  Babylonian  creation  literature.  The 
gods  are  consistently  portrayed  as  craftsmen  who  create  by 
physical  toil,  as  it  is  done  on  the  human  level. 

III.  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  PARALLELS 

A  comparison  between  the  Babylonian  epic  of  creation 
and  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  reveals  that  the  similari¬ 
ties  on  the  whole  are  not  particularly  striking,  taking  into 
consideration  the  close  affiliation  between  Hebrews  and 
Babylonians  during  the  course  of  their  history.  The  differ¬ 
ences  are,  in  fact,  much  more  important  and  the  similarities 
are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  one  would  naturally  expect  in 
two  creation  narratives  more  or  less  complete.  Both  have 
substantially  the  same  phenomena  to  account  for;  and  since 
men  customarily  think  along  similar  lines,  no  dependence  of 
one  upon  the  other  need  be  assumed. 

However,  in  one  aspect  the  similarity  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  could  hardly  be  accidental.  This  is  in  the  matter  of 
the  sequence  of  events  in  creation.  The  order  might  easily 
have  been  altered  with  regard  to  the  creation  severally  of 
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the  firmament,  the  dry  land,  the  luminaries  and  man.  It 
seems  certain  that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  two 
accounts.  Four  possibilities  may  exist:  The  Genesis  account 
is  drawn  from  the  Babylonian  tradition.  The  Babylonian  is 
drawn  from  the  Genesis  narrative.  These  traditions  arose 
spontaneously.  The  two  accounts  go  back  to  a  common  source. 

(1)  The  Genesis  account  is  drawn  from  the  Babylonian 
tradition.  Although  this  view  has  enjoyed  widespread  adher¬ 
ence  and  has  certain  historical,  archeological,  and  religious 
factors  in  its  favor,  the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  account  in  contrast  to  the  complexity  and  crudity  of  the 
Babylonian  version  offer  weighty  reasons  against  it.  The 
Scriptural  record  sets  forth  the  authentic  facts  of  creation, 
given  in  their  purity  by  inspiration.  Moses,  of  course,  may 
have  been  conversant  with  these  traditions.  If  he  was,  in¬ 
spiration  enabled  him  to  record  them  as  authentic  facts, 
purged  of  ail  their  crass  polytheistic  incrustations  and  made 
to  fit  the  elevated  mold  of  truth  and  pure  monotheism.  If  he 
was  not,  the  Holy  Spirit  could  have  imparted  the  revelation 
of  these  events  to  him  apart  from  any  need  of  oral  or  written 
sources.  In  either  case  inspiration  was  just  as  necessary 
whether  to  purge  the  crude  account  and  to  refine  it  to  fit  the 
mold  of  monotheism,  or  to  give  the  original  authentic  story 
without  oral  or  written  sources. 

The  use  of  oral  or  written  sources  is  not  at  variance  with 
Biblical  inspiration,  as  is  evident  from  the  prologue  to  the 
third  gospel  (Luke  1:1-3).  Moreover,  some  Old  Testament 
writers  were  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  surrounding 
nations  and  modelled  some  of  their  inspired  compositions 
after  their  secular  literary  masterpieces.  This  fact  is  clearly 
shown,  for  instance,  by  striking  parallels  between  some  of 
the  earlier  psalms  and  the  epic  literature  discovered  at  Ras 
Shamra  not  long  ago  (1929-1937).**  In  addition,  the  Amarna 
Letters  from  Egypt  and  the  Hittite  documents  from  Boghaz- 

'*See  John  Hastings  Piitton,  Canaanite  Parallels  in  the  Book  of  Psalms 
(Baltimore,  1944),  pp.  1-48;  W.  F.  Albright,  “The  Old  Testament  and 
Archeology"  in  Old  Testament  Commentary  (Philadelphia,  1948),  pp. 
156-59. 
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keui  in  Asia  Minor  show  that  Mesopotamian  commerce  had 
widely  disseminated  Babylonian  writing  and  literature  around 
1400  B.C.,  so  that  it  was  entirely  possible  that  Moses  who 
was  “learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians”  (Acts  7 :22) 
knew  the  masterpieces  of  Babylonian  literature  such  as  the 
msrths  of  Adapa  and  Ereshkigal,  which  were  current  in  the 
Egsrpt  of  his  day. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  impossible  from  a  historical  and 
archeological  point  of  view  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
Biblical  inspiration  to  assume  that  Genesis  might  in  a 
measure  be  dependent  upon  Enuma  elish.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  true  explanation  of  the  parallels,  we  believe,  and, 
while  the  doctrine  of  Biblical  inspiration  does  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  the  dependence  of  the  Genesis  account,  it 
renders  such  dependence  wholly  unnecessary.  It  seems  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  have  used  an  epic  so  con¬ 
taminated  with  heathen  philosophy  as  this  for  a  source  of 
spiritual  truth.  The  employment  of  a  poetical  form  or  a 
certain  type  of  metre  as  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
spiritual  truth,  of  which  there  are  clear  Old  Testament  ex¬ 
amples  taken  from  contemporary  literature,  is  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

(2)  The  Babylonian  is  drawn  from  the  Genesis  narrative. 
This  view  is  extremely  unlikely,  if  not  historically  impose 
sible.  Enuma  elish  antedates  Genesis  by  almost  four  centuries, 
since  the  epic  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi  of  Babylon  (1728- 
1686  B.C.)  almost  certainly  received  the  form  in  which  it 
was  discovered  almost  a  millennium  later,  and  much  of  its 
thought  goes  back  to  earlier  Sumerian  times.  However,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  Hebrew  account  in  one  form  or 
another  may  have  been  current,  centuries  before. 

(3)  These  traditions  arose  spontaneously.  They  are  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  in  a  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  it  is  contended.  Like  ways  of  thing  and  accounting  for 
the  universe  and  man  could  have  spontaneously  produced 
them.  But  then  this  is  not  an  explanation.  It  simply  refuses 
to  account  for  the  facts  in  a  rational  way. 

(4)  The  two  accounts  go  back  to  a  common  source.  The 
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Babylonian  inscriptions  and  the  records  of  Genesis  evidently 
give  us  two  distinct  forms  of  primitive  traditions  and  facts 
about  the  beginning  of  the  universe  and  man.  These  are  not 
traditions  peculiar  to  Semitic  peoples  and  religions  which 
have  developed  out  of  their  common  characteristics.  They  are 
traditions  common  to  all  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Their 
common  elements  point  to  a  time  when  the  human  race  oc¬ 
cupied  a  common  home  and  held  a  common  faith.  Their  like¬ 
nesses  are  due  to  a  common  inheritance,  each  race  of  men 
handing  on  from  age  to  age  records,  oral  and  written,  of  the 
primeval  history  of  the  race. 

Early  races  of  men  wherever  they  wandered  took  with 
them  these  earliest  traditions  of  mankind,  and  in  varying 
latitudes  and  climes  have  modified  them  according  to  their 
religions  and  mode  of  thought.  Modifications  as  time  pro¬ 
ceeded  resulted  in  the  corruption  of  the  original  pure  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  Genesis  account  is  not  only  the  purest,  but  every¬ 
where  bears  the  unmistakable  impress  of  divine  inspiration 
when  compared  with  the  extravagances  and  corruptions  of 
other  accounts.  It  is,  we  conclude,  the  original  form  these 
traditions  must  have  assumed. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 
IN  THE  JEWISH  APOCRYPHAL  LITERATURE 

By  George  E.  Ladd,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  April- June  Number,  1952) 

I  ENOCH 

Enoch  is  one  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  the  genus 
of  Jewish  literature  called  apocalyptic  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  important  books  for  New  Testament  backgrounds.  In 
it  for  the  first  time  appears  the  concept  of  a  temporal  mes¬ 
sianic  kingdom,  and  in  it  is  elaborated  the  Jewish  doctrine 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  Before  we  discuss  the  book  itself,  a 
brief  characterization  of  apocal3rptic  literature  will  give 
background  for  the  discussion. 

The  word  “apocalypse”  has  a  twofold  meaning.  In  bib¬ 
lical  literature  it  is  used  of  divine  disclosures  made  to  indi¬ 
viduals’  or  to  men  collectively,*  of  supernatural  truths  either 
present*  or  future.*  It  is  used  in  the  introduction  to  the  one 
prophetic  book  of  the  New  Testament*  of  the  revelation  or 
disclosure  of  the  things  which  were  shortly  to  come  to  pass, 
which  God  the  Father  gave  to  His  Son  who  in  turn,  as  the 
mediator  of  revelation,  made  it  known  to  John.*  The  word 
here  refers  to  the  total  contents  of  our  book  which  God, 


‘Gal.  1:12,  2:2,  II  Cor.  12:1,  I  Cor.  14:6,  26. 

*Rom.  16:25,  Eph.  1:17,  II  Thess.  1:7. 

*Rom.  16:25,  II  Cor.  12:1,  Gal.  1:12. 

‘Rom.  2:5,  8:19,  I  Pet.  1:7. 

•Revelation  1 :1. 

•Some  take  the  phrase,  apokalypsis  lesou  Christou,  to  involve  an  objective 
genitive;  but  the  second  phrase,  “which  God  gave  him”,  i.e.,  to  Christ, 
seems  to  require  the  subjective  genitive.  Christ  is  indeed  the  mediator 
of  revelation.  Cf.  John  7:16,  14:10,  17:7,8. 
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through  Christ,  disclosed  to  John  on  Patmos  and  which 
John  later  wrote  down.  The  word  may  be  similarly  applied 
to  the  disclosures  made  to  Daniel  although  the  word  is  not 
there  used. 

In  modern  biblical  study,  “apocalypse”  has  been  infused 
with  a  broader  technical  meaning  to  describe  the  literary 
product  of  such  divine  disclosures,  whether  they  are  real  or 
pretended.  The  word  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Revelation 
of  John  and  applied  to  a  series  of  Jewish  writings  which,  in 
imitation  of  Daniel,  are  cast  in  the  form  of  disclosures  of 
future  events.  Enoch  is  the  first  of  such  books.  The  word 
itself  is  not  found  in  any  of  these  writings. 

The  adjective  “apocalyptic”  has  been  given  a  still  larger 
meaning  to  include  writings  which  are  not  strictly  apoc¬ 
alypses,  i.e.,  whose  literary  form  is  not  that  of  visionary  rev¬ 
elations,  but  whose  content  deals  largely  or  in  substantial 
part  with  the  sort  of  eschatological  expectations  which  are 
found  in  the  apocalypses.  In  this  sense  the  eschatology  of 
Jesus  is  called  apocalyptic,  for  although  He  does  not  speak 
in  symbols  nor  experience  visions.  He  does  prophesy  the 
end  of  the  world  by  the  dramatic  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man 
from  heaven  and  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  world;  and 
these  are  considered  to  be  among  the  essential  ideas  of 
apocalyptic  literature.’ 

It  is  customary  for  modern  criticism  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  prophecy  and  apocalyptic  and  to  consider  apocalyptic 
as  the  successor  of  prophecy,  arising  out  of  the  troubles  of 
the  Maccabean  times.  There  is  unquestionably  a  substantial 
measure  of  truth  in  this  position,  as  we  shall  shortly  see. 
However  there  is  one  all-important  factor  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  rise  of  the  Jewish  apocalypses  which 
much  modern  criticism  is  unable  fully  to  evaluate.  This  is 
the  existence  of  the  apocalyptic  form  in  the  genuine  pro- 

*Cf.  for  illustrations  C.  C.  McCown,  The  Search  for  the  Real  Jesus  ^Ncw 
York,  1940),  pp.  243-53;  H.  J.  Cadbury,  The  Peril  of  Modemi%in§ 
Jesus  (New  York,  1937),  pp.  73-75;  H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Relevance  of 
Apocalyptic  (Second  ed. ;  London,  1947),  po.  114-23;  T.  W.  Manson, 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (Cambridge,  1935),  pp.  155  ff. 
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phetic  literature,  especially  in  the  book  of  Daniel.*  In  the 
historical  as  well  as  the  prophetic  literature,  visions  and 


'Most  of  the  study  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  has  been  done  by 
scholars  who  place  Daniel  in  the  Maccabean  times,  and  understand  it 
not  as  a  genuine  prophecy  but  as  the  first  representative  of  the  formal 
apocalyptic  literary  efforts,  like  Enoch  and  the  other  non-canonical 
apocalypses.  (For  some  of  the  standard  studies,  see  H.  T.  Andrews, 
“Apocalyptic  Literature”,  A  Commentary  on  the  Bible  [A.  S.  Peake,  ed.; 
New  York  and  London,  1919],  pp.  431-35;  A.  C.  Zenos,  “Apocalyptic 
Literature”,  Hastings*  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  I,  79-94; 
R.  H.  Charles,  “Apocalyptic  Literature”,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  I,  col¬ 
umns  213-50;  F.  C.  Porter,  The  Messages  of  the  Apocalyptical  Writers 
[New  York,  1905];  H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic 
[Second  ed. ;  London,  1947].)  We  are  beyond  a  doubt  greatly  in  the 
debt  of  such  scholars  for  their  work  in  this  difficult  field,  and  debts 
should  be  acknowledged  wherever  they  exist.  However,  one  of  the 
most  relevant  questions  in  the  historical  interpretation  of  apocalyptic 
literature  as  a  whole  is  that  of  the  date  of  Daniel;  for  if  the  book  was 
produced  in  Babylonian  times  as  it  claims,  then  the  imitative  factor 
in  the  later  apocalypses  is  much  greater  than  if  Daniel  is  practically 
contemporary  with  the  earliest  parts  of  Enoch.  There  are  unquestion- 
bly  difficulties,  particularly  in  the  linguistic  area,  which  must  be  dealt 
with  in  establishing  the  date  of  Daniel.  Still,  the  crucial  problem  is  a 
theological  one;  for  contrary  to  the  insistence  of  many,  theology  cannot 
be  isolated  from  historical  study.  The  central  issue  in  the  Babylonian 
date  of  Daniel  is  that  of  “the  reality  of  the  supernatural  and  the  divine 
origin  of  the  revelations  it  contains”  (R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament  [New  York,  1941],  p.  175).  The  liberal  critic  main¬ 
tains  that  “historical  research  can  deal  only  with  authenticated  facts 
which  are  within  the  sphere  of  natural  possibilities  and  must  refrain 
from  vouching  for  the  truth  of  supernatural  events.  ...  In  a  historical 
study  of  the  Bible,  convictions  based  on  faith  must  be  deemed  irrelevant, 
as  belonging  to  subjective  rather  than  objective  knowledge”  (Loc.  cit.  H. 
H.  Rowley  objects  to  this  view.  Cf.  The  Grovtth  of  the  Old  Testament 
[London,  1950],  pp.  158f.).  However,  such  an  attitude  does  not  really 
“refrain  from  vouching  for  the  truth  of  supernatual  events;  it,  in 
fact,  renders  a  decision  against  their  truthfulness.  If  one  concludes, 
because  of  the  references  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  Daniel  was  not 
written  in  Babylonian  but  in  Maccabean  times,  then  one  has  decided  that 
its  alleged  prophecies  are  not  true  but  are  indeed  history,  masquerading 
as  prophecy”  (A.  S.  Peake,  A  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  p.  48).  This 
position  eliminates  on  a  priori  grounds  the  possibility  of  the  impartation 
by  God  to  men  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  or  of  God’s  entering  into 
human  history  for  the  salvation  of  sinful  men.  The  conservative  critic 
(who  needs  no  less  “critical”  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  for  that 
reason)  is  compelled  by  the  totality  of  experience  to  admit  the  reality 
of  the  supernatural  in  divine  revelation  and  to  see  in  Daniel  predictive 
prophecy,  what  he  does  not  find  in  Enoch  or  in  the  other  non-canonical 
apocalypses.  For  conservative  criticism  of  Daniel  see  Robert  Dick 
Wilson,  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (New  York,  First  Series,  1917; 
Second  Series,  1938);  E.  J.  Young,  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (Grand  Rapids,  1949).  While  Dr.  Young  does  not  exegete  Daniel 
in  a  premillennial  manner,  his  works  are  very  helpful  for  these  critical 
problems. 
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symbolic  imagery  are  a  frequent  medium  of  divine  revelation. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  main  themes  of  the  prophetic  lit¬ 
erature  is  the  main  concern  of  the  later  apocalypses,  viz.,  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  Numerous  apoca¬ 
lyptic  sections  are  to  be  found  embedded  in  the  prophetic 
writings.* **  Thus  the  apocalypse  of  Daniel  has  its  antecedents 
in  the  other  prophetic  literature.  “The  prophecies  of  Daniel 
are  not  distinguished  even  in  their  apocaljrptic  form  from 
the  whole  body  of  prophecy  in  nature,  but  only  in  degree”.'* 
The  existence  of  the  canonical  Daniel  provided  the  prototype 
for  the  subsequent  apocalypses.  It  may  well  be  that  the  ful- 
iiUment  of  the  detailed  prophecy  in  Daniel  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  provided  the  incitement  in  168  B.C.  to  production 
of  the  earliest  parts  of  the  pseudepigraphical  apocalypses, 
the  books  of  Enoch,"  by  giving  rise  to  the  expectation  that 
God  was  now  at  last  about  to  intervene  to  inaugurate  His 
kingdom. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  studies  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  involved  in.  the  book  of  Daniel.  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  genuine  revelation  given  by  God  to  Daniel  under 
genuine  prophetic  inspiration.  The  later  apocalypses  were 
imitative  productions  coming  from  a  time  when  the  voice  of 
prophecy  had  long  been  stilled."  For  many  generations 
Israel,  God’s  people,  had  been  in  subjection  to  a  succession 
of  world  empires.  The  people  over  whom  God  alone  should 
reign  were  subservient  to  the  Gentiles.  Centuries  passed, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  predicted  in  Daniel  and  the  prophets 
did  not  come.  God  seemed  to  be  silent  and  to  have  removed 

*Cf.  such  passages  as  Isaiah  24-27,  Joel,  Zechariah  12-14,  Ezekiel  3S-39, 
etc.  Cf.  T.  H.  Robinson  in  A  Companion  to  the  Bible  (T.  W.  Manaon, 
ed.;  Edinburgh,  1945),  pp.  307  f.;  James  A.  Montgomery,  A  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  (New  York,  1927), 
pp.  78  ff. 

*'C.  F.  Keil,  The  Book  of  Daniel  (English  Trans.,  Edinburgh,  1877;  re¬ 
printed  by  Eerdmans,  1949),  p.  27.  Cf.  further  Robert  Dick  Wilton, 
‘‘Apocalypses  and  the  Date  of  Daniel”,  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
(New  York,  1938),  pp.  101-16. 

’’For  the  reason  for  the  detailed  prophecy  about  Antiochus  see  Robert 
Dick  Wilson,  op.  eit.,  pp.  270-80. 

**For  recognition  of  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  see  I  Macc.  4:46,  14:41.  For 
the  later  talmudic  literature  see  George  Foot  Moore,  Judaism  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1944),  I,  421. 
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Himself  from  the  historical  experiences  of  His  people.  I 
Finally,  under  the  domination  of  the  Grecian  Ptolemies  and  ^ 
then  the  Seleucids,  there  came  the  deadly  inroads  of  Hellenism 
and  of  pagan  customs  and  influences  which  threatened  to 
turn  the  entire  nation  away  from  the  Law  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.**  A  hellenizing  party  arose  among  the  Jews 
which  by  obtaining  the  high  priesthood  was  able  to  promote 
its  policies  with  great  success.**  So  far  did  these  pagan 
influences  advance  that  some  scholars  have  felt  that  if  the 
process  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  its  natural  course,  the 
Jewish  people  would  have  been  completely  hellenized  and 
would  have  lost  their  religious  distinctives.**  There  inter¬ 
vened  the  violent  persecution  by  Antiochus  when  with  fire 
and  sword  he  attempted  to  force  Greek  religion  upon  the 
Jews. 

Through  these  long  years  of  political  bondage  which 
witnessed  the  slow  encroachment  of  pagan  influences  finally 
culminating  in  one  of  the  fiercest  persecutions  God’s  people 
ever  experienced,  years  during  which  evil  in  both  subtle  and 
violent  form  grew  increasingly  worse,  God  was  silent. 
Again  and  again  the  question  was  raised.  Where  is  God’s 
kingdom  which  the  prophets  promised?  Why  does  God  not 
vindicate  Himself?  When  shall  the  Day  of  Jehovah  come?  No 
prophet  appeared  to  proclaim  a  fresh  word  from  God  in 
answer  to  these  questions.  No  Isaiah,  no  Joel,  no  Zephaniah 
stood  up  among  the  people  to  announce,  ‘Thus  saith  the 
Lord.’  God’s  voice  was  silent. 

In  their  despair  the  devout  began  to  search  the  Scriptures 
afresh  for  an  answer.  They  turned  to  the  specifically  predic¬ 
tive  portions  of  the  prophets,  especially  those  passages 
which  .described  in  great  detail  the  coming  of  the  Day  of 
Jehovah  and  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 

‘*Cf.  I  Macc.  1:11-15.  Cf.  also  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  T.  H.  Robinson, 
Hebrew  Religion  (London,  1937),  pp.  340-43;  Edwyn  Bevan,  Jerusalem 
under  the  High  Priests  (London,  1904),  pp.  31-80. 

“Cf.  II  Macc.  4:7-17. 

‘*Cf.  E.  Schtirer,  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi 
(3  and  4  Aufl.;  Leipzig,  1901),  I,  189;  English  Trans.,  A  History  of 
the  Jewish  Peo^e  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ  (New  York,  1890),  I,  i, 
197-98. 
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example  of  this  predictive  prophecy  par  excellence  was 
Daniel.  Brooding:  over  the  message  of  these  Old  Testament 
revelations,  devout  souls  tried  to  reinterpret  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  light  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Witnessing 
the  fulfillment  of  some  of  Daniel’s  prophecies  in  the  person 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,'*  the  messianic  expectations  of 
the  devout  were  aroused.  God  was  about  to  intervene!  The 
kingdom  was  at  hand!  God’s  enemies  were  soon  to  be  des¬ 
troyed!  And  this  not  by  the  success  of  Hasmonean  arms, 
but  by  the  direct  intervention  of  God.  The  immediate  future 
would  witness  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  God’s  people.  The  pious  need  only  be  patient,  for 
the  end  was  about  to  come.  The  message  of  the  apocalyptic 
literature  is  addressed  mainly  to  this  expectation. 

Out  of  this  milieu  of  messianic  expectation  came  the 
various  parts  of  Enoch.  Devout  meni,  looking  for  the  early 
intervention  of  God  to  establish  His  kingdom,  wished  to 
encourage  their  discouraged  fellow  Jews  to  steadfastness  in 
view  of  the  imminent  end.  How  could  they  convey  this 
message?  The  day  of  prophecy  was  over.  Prophetic  inspira¬ 
tion  was  no  more.  How  could  this  conviction  of  an  immedi¬ 
ate  deliverance  be  authoritatively  imparted?  The  apocalyptic 
writings  needed  some  authority  by  which  they  might  authen¬ 
ticate  themselves  to  the  people.  Thus  arose  the  use  of 
pseudonyms,  the  names  of  some  of  the  ancient  men  of  Israel 
long  dead.  Moses  to  whom  God  had  given  the  Law  and  who 
was  buried  by  the  hand  of  God  in  an  unmarked  grave; 
Enoch  who  was  translated  to  heaven;  Ezra  who  led  God’s 
people  back  to  the  land  from  captivity;  Baruch,  faithful 
friend  and  amanuensis  of  Jeremiah  who  held  an  important 
place  in  Jewish  legend;”  these  and  other  famous  ancients 
lent  their  names  to  give  weight  to  post-prophetic  books  of  a 
prophetic  character.  Prophecy  was  dead;  the  canon  was 

‘•Cf.  Daniel  8.  The  prophecy  of  the  “Abomination  of  Desolation”  of 
Daniel  9:27,  11:31,  12:11  was  thought  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  profanation 
of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  (cf.  I  Macc.  1 :54  and  Josephus,  Ant. 
XII,  V,  4). 

‘^This  is  illustrated  by  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch.  Cf.  C.  C.  Torrey, 
The  Apocryphal  Literature  (New  Haven,  1945),  pp.  59  ff. 
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closed.  The  one'  way  a  book  could  obtain  substantial  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  nation  was  to  embody  prophecies  allegedly 
coming  from  one  of  the  prophets  or  inspired  writers.  “ 

Into  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  patriarch  or  prophet,  the 
author  placed  a  prophecy  of  events  which  would  ensue  down 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  what  was  thought 
to  be  near  in  the  author’s  own  time.  This  history,  masquer¬ 
ading  as  prophecy,  was  portrayed  in  symbolic  imagery  in 
imitation  of  Daniel,  but  with  this  difference:  whereas  much 
of  Daniel’s  symbolism  is  clear  because  it  is  interpreted  in 
the  book  itself,  the  symbolism  of  the  later  apocalypses  is 
usually  fantastic  and  so  obscure  as  to  tax  the  interpreter’s 
ability  to  And  the  intended  application.  In  addition  to  such 
prophetic  visions  and  dreams,  the  apocalyptic  literature  con¬ 
tains  revelations  of  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  sheol.  In  the 
hands  of  the  apocalyptists,  such  visions  became  a  set  literary 
form  and  are  often  so  wooden  that  they  can  hardly  be  thought 
to  represent  real  visionary  or  ecstatic  experiences.”' 

A  word  is  now  pertinent  as  to  the  source  of  the  books  of 
Enoch  and  of  the  other  Jewish  apocalypses  and  the  place 
which  such  books  had  in  Jewish  life.  Do  the  views  found  in 
these  books  represent  the  beliefs  of  the  Pharisees?  Were 
Jesus  and  the  disciples  familiar  with  these  expectations?  Or 
were  these  books  and  their  beliefs  the  product  of  isolated, 
unimportant  groups  and  individuals  who  did  not  represent 
the  normal  life  and  thought  of  the  first-century  Jews?  This 

’’This  is  the  explanation  for  pseudonymity  suggested  by  R.  H.  Charles 
(A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  [Second  ed.; 
London,  1913],  pp.  196-205)  and  usually  followed.  However,  H.  H. 
Rowley  feels  this  to  be  inadequate  and  has  suggested  a  different  expla¬ 
nation  which  finds  pseudonymity  first  attaching  itself  to  the  book  of 
Daniel  by  accident  {The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic,  pp.  37  ff.).  It  is 
of  great  significance  that  neither  the  Revelation  of  John  nor  the  book 
of  Daniel  are  pseudonymous  in  the  above  sense,  even  for  those  who 
espouse  the  Maccabean  date  of  Daniel.  John,  even  according  to  liberal 
criticism,  was  a  well-known  personage  in  Asia  and  writes  in  his  own 
name.  ^  Daniel,  apart  from  the  character  in  the  canonical  book,  is  a 
person  of  no  significance  in  the  Old  Testament,  whose  name — and  even 
this  is  contested — occurs  only  thrice  (Ezekiel  14:14,  20,  28:3);  a  man 
so  ignored  in  Jewish  tradition  that  his  very  historicity  is  questioned  by 
many  critics.  (Cf.  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
[New  York,  1917],  pp.  24-42).  Such  a  pseudonym  is  certainly  not  of 
the  same  order  as  an  Enoch,  a  Moses,  or  an  Ezra. 
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question,  which  has  great  implications  for  New  Testament 
study,  has  been  vigorously  and  widely  debated,  and  extreme 
differences  of  opinion  are  to  be  found  among  critical  scholars. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  period  between 
168  B.C.  and  100  A.D.  swarmed  with  eschatologists;‘*  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  by  students  of  the  rab¬ 
binic  tradition  in  Judaism  that  the  apocalyptists  played  no 
more  important  role  in  the  Jewish  religious  life  as  a  whole 
than  “the  cabalistic  combinations  and  chronological  calcu¬ 
lations  of  our  own  millenarians”  play  in  the  liberal  Protestant 
tradition  of  contemporary  America.”  It  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  this  problem  cannot  be  solved  with  finality, 
because  our  sources  are  inadequate.  We  do  not  have  evidence 
to  prove  that  Jewry  was  swarming  with  apocalypses.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evidence  which  Moore  cites  to  support  his 
position,  viz.,  the  antipathy  of  the  later  rabbinic  literature 
to  the  apocalyptic  materials,  is  susceptible  of  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  on  other  grounds.  R.  H.  Charles  has  shown  that 
both  apocalyptic  and  rabbinic  Judaism  stem  from  the  same 
source  of  reverence  for  the  Law.”  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  apocalyptic  ideas  were  quite  widely  known  among  the 
Jews,  although  they  may  have  been  particularly  cherished 
and  nurtured  by  individuals  or  groups  whose  interests  led 
in  this  direction. 

Much  discussion  has  centered  around  the  question  of 
the  circles  from  which  the  apocalypses  arose.  Some  have  held 

'•Cf.  W.  F.  Albright,  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity  (Baltimore, 
1946),  p.  287.  The  assumption  of  the  “Consistent  Eschatology”  of 
Johannes  Weiss  and  Albert  Schweitzer  is  that  Jesus’  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  practically  identical  with  the  sort  of  kingdom  found  in  these 
apocalypses.  “The  thoroughgoing  application  of  Jewish  eschatology  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  teaching  and  work  of  Jesus  has  created  a  new 
fact  upon  which  to  base  the  history  of  dogma.  .  .  .  The  Gospel  is  at  its 
starting-point  exclusively  Jewish-eschatological”  (A.  Schweitzer,  Paul 
and  His  Interpreters  [English  trans.,  London,  1912],  p.  ix). 

*®Cf.  George  Foot  Moore,  Judaism  in  the  First  Centuries  of  the  Christian 
Era  (Cambridge,  1944),  I,  127. 

*‘R.  H.  Charles,  A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life 
(Second  ed. ;  London,  1913),  pp.  193-96;  Religious  Development  Be¬ 
tween  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  (London,  1914),  pp.  33  ff. 
Charles’  position  that  Christianity  is  the  historical  successor  of  apoca¬ 
lyptic  Judaism  as  Rabbinic  Judaism  was  the  successor  of  legalistic 
Judaism  merits  a  criticism  which  cannot  here  be  given. 
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that  the  Essenes  produced  these  books;**  and  although  this 
view  has  not  been  very  popular,  it  has  recently  received  the 
able  support  of  Professor  Albright.**  Jewish  scholars  and 
students  of  Rabbinics,  taking  as  their  point  of  departure 
the  viewpoint  of  the  later  writings,  insist  that  the  apocalyptic 
writings  could  not  have  come  from  the  rabbinical  schools 
but  must  have  arisen  among  the  zealots.**  The  hostility  of 
the  later  rabbinical  schools  to  all  of  the  “outside  books”  is 
well  known.**  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that 
the  Pharisees  of  New  Testament  times,  nor  especially  the 
Chasidim  (or  Asideans)**  of  nearly  two  centuries  earlier, 
maintained  the  same  attitude.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  our 
apocalyptic  books  which  coincides  with  what  we  know  about 
the  Pharisees  from  other  sources,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  reverence  for  the  Law.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  outlook  of  such  a  sect  would  remain  static  for 
over  a  period  of  three  centuries.  Events  of  world-shaking 
importance  (from  the  Jewish  viewpoint)  took  place  in  the 
first  century  A.D.,  in  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the 
rise  of  the  Christian  church.  Such  events  must  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  strong  influence  upon  Jewish  life  and  outlook,**  and 
the  failure  of  the  messianic  revolt  under  Bar  Cocheba  in  133 
A.D.  must  have  brought  disillusionment  to  the  hopes  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  apocalyptic  literature.** 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  those  who  understand 


**Cf.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  “Apocalyptic  Literature",  I.S.B.E.,  I,  163-64; 
Books  Which  Influenced  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  (Edinburgh,  1891), 
pp.  76-109. 

**W.  F.  Albright,  op.  cit.,  pp.  287-90.  Albright  thinks  that  John  the  Baptist 
rose  out  of  this  milieu. 

**Cf.  R.  Travers  Herford,  Judaism  in  the  New  Testament  Period  (London, 
1928),  pp.  11,  21,  111,  and  especially  126-27. 

**Cf.  G.  H.  Box,  The  Ezra  Apocalypse  (London,  1912),  pp.  Iviii-lxi,  305-6 
for  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  apocalyptic  to  rabbinic  Judaism. 

**Cf.  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson  and  Kirsopp  Lake,  The  Beginnings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  (London,  1920),  I,  i,  87-89.  Although  Lake  and  Foakes  Jack- 
son  are  skeptical  at  this  point,  it  is  usually  felt  that  the  Chasidim  were 
the  predecessors  of  the  Pharisees. 

*’Cf.  V.  H.  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah  (Edinburgh, 
1886),  pp.  30  ff.  for  a  forceful  statement  of  this  position. 

*'Cf.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  in  A  Companion  to  the  Bible  (T.  W.  Manson, 
ed.;  Edinburgh,  1939),  pp.  307-8;  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson  and  Kirsopp 
Lake,  op.  cit.,  p.  361. 
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the  apocalyptic  literature  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  circle  of 
the  devout  Jews  who  were  motivated  by  a  strong  love  for 
the  Law,  and  who  expected  the  kingdom  to  be  inaugurated 
by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  God  in  fulfillment  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  rather  than  by  the  success  of 
Hasmonean  arms  or  by  the  revolts  of  the  zealots,  are  sound 
in  their  judgment.  The  “righteous”  of  Enoch  may  well  be 
the  Chasidim  of  Maccabean  times.** 

The  name  of  Enoch  is  associated  with  two  apocalyptic 
books  which  concern  us;  but  the  two  works  have  nothing 
in  common  except  that  they  describe  the  experiences  and 
journeys  of  Enoch  after  his  translation  to  heaven.  The  two 
books  are  called  I  and  II  Enoch,  or  Ethiopic  and  Slavonic 
Enoch,  because  of  the  languages  in  which  they  have  mainly 
been  preserved.  The  later  work,  also  called  the  Secrets  of 
Enoch,  will  be  treated  toward  the  end  of  this  series  since  it 
is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  apocalypses. 

I  Enoch  is  not  a  single  book  but  a  collection  of  books, 
some  of  which  probably  enjoyed  an  independent  existence,** 
whose  history  cannot  be  recovered.  One  need  only  read  the 
several  parts  of  the  apocalypse  to  be  struck  by  the  differences 
of  subject  matter.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  cycle  of  tra¬ 
dition  that  clustered  around  the  name  of  Enoch  which  as¬ 
sumed  written  form  at  various  times  and  was  compiled 
finally  in  the  book  as  we  have  it;  but  when  and  by  whom 
this  compilation  was  made  we  cannot  say.  Critics  have  an¬ 
alyzed  the  book  in  many  ways;**  most  recent  criticism  has 
followed  Charles’  division  into  five  books  as  follows;** 

I.  The  First  Book.  1-36 

A.  Introduction.  1-5 

B.  The  Fall  of  the  Angels.  6-16 

C.  Enoch’s  Journeys  through  the  Universe.  17-36 


**Cf.  F.  M.  Abel,  Les  Litres  des  Maccabees  (Paris,  1949),  p.  43. 

’®Otto  Eissfeldt,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  unter  Einschluss  der 
Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  (Tubingen,  1934),  p.  674. 

*'Cf.  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch  (Oxford,  1912),  pp.  xxx-xlv  for 
a  brief  survey  of  the  most  important  critical  inquiries. 

**Ibid.,  pp,  xlvi-lii.  Cf.  also  R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  History  of  Nevj  Testament 
Times  (New  York,  1949),  pp.  76-77. 
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II.  The  Second  Book.  The  Parables  or  Similitudes.  37-71 

III.  The  Third  Book.  Astronomical  Section.  72-82 

IV.  The  Fourth  Book.  Two  Dream  Visions.  83-90 

A.  The  Vision  of  the  Flood.  83-84 

B.  The  Vision  of  the  Seventy  Shepherds.  86-90. 

V.  The  Fifth  Book.  91-108 

A.  Introduction.  92:1-2,  91:1-11,  18-19** 

B.  The  Apocalypse  of  Weeks.  93 :1-14,  91 :12-17 

C.  The  Final  Judgment.  94-104 

D.  Appendices.  106-108. 

We  shall  describe  the  content  of  each  book  as  we  deal 
with  the  various  concepts  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  third 
book,  which  has  to  do  with  the  courses  of  the  heavenly 
luminaries,  has  nothing  of  eschatological  interest  and  so 
may  be  ignored  for  the  present  purpose. 

Our  composite  book  of  Enoch  was  originally  written  in 
a  Semitic  tongue,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic.  The  book  in  its  original  language  has  disap¬ 
peared  entirely  from  sight,  though  it  has  fortunately  been 
preserved  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  in  other  languages.  Most 
of  the  Greek  version  has  perished;  only  two  substantial 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  One,  discovered  in  1886-1887 
in  a  Christian  tomb  in  upper  Egypt  at  Akhmin  and  published 
in  1892,  contains  chapters  1:1-32:6  and  may  be  found  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  second  section  of  Swete’s  Septuagint.**  Chapters 
97:7-107:3  have  been  edited  and  published  from  recently 
discovered  Greek  papyri  by  Campbell  Bonner  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.**  An  imperfect  Latin  fragment  of  106:1-18, 
discovered  in  the  British  Museum  by  M.  R.  James,  points  to 
a  Latin  version. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Abyssinian  Church  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Enoch  in  its  entirety.  In  1773  James  Bruce,  an 

**The  material  seems  to  be  in  disarrangement  here  and  the  references, 
following  Charles,  indicate  what  appears  to  be  the  proper  arrangement. 

**H.  B.  Swete,  ed.;  The  Old  Testament  in  Greek  (Second  ed. ;  Cambridge, 
1899),  pp.  789-809. 

’^Campbell  Bonner,  ed. ;  The  Last  Chapters  of  Enoch  in  Greek  (London, 
1937). 
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English  traveller,  brought  to  Europe  three  manuscripts  of 
Enoch  in  Ethiopic.  The  book  was  not  made  available  to  the 
English-speaking  world  until  1821,  when  L#awrence  rendered 
Enoch  into  an  English  translation.  The  study  of  the  Ethiopic 
text  has  passed  through  a  long  development;  and  it  is  to 
R.  H.  Charles  that  we  owe  the  definitive  work  of  editing 
the  majority  of  the  29  manuscripts  known  and  of  producing 
a  critical  text.**  The  standard  English  version  has  also  been 
made  by  Charles  and  appears  not  only  in  his  monumental 
edition  of  the  Pseudepigrapha,**  and  in  his  commentary  on 
Enoch,**  but  also  in  a  convenient  manual  edition.** 

It  is  very  difficult  to  date  the  book  of  Enoch  either  in 
whole  or  in  its  parts.  There  are  a  few  references  to  it  in 
other  Jewish  apocryphal  books.  Charles  lists  a  great  many 
parallels  from  Jubilees,  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri¬ 
archs,  Assumption  of  Moses,  IV  Ezra,  and  from  various 
books  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  feels  establish  a 
broad  dependence;*®  but  we  will  be  on  firmer  ground  if  we 
rely  only  on  distinct  references. 

The  book  of  Jubilees  refers  to  Enoch*s  visions  and  heav¬ 
enly  journeys  and  to  his  astronomical  and  prophetic  writ¬ 
ings.**  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  which  are 
written  after  the  times  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135-104  B.C.) 


**R.  H.  Charles,  The  Ethiopic  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  Edited  from 
Twenty  Three  Mss.  Together  with  the  Fragmentary  Greek  and  Latin 
Versions  (Oxford,  1906). 

*’R.  H.  Charles,  ed. ;  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  English  (2  vols. ;  Oxford,  1913). 

**The  Book  of  Enoch  (Oxford,  1912). 

**R.  H.  Charles  and  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  edd. ;  The  Book  of  Enoch  (Trans¬ 
lations  of  Early  Documents).  London,  S.P.C.K.,  1917;  reissued  in  1942. 

*®Cf.  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  II,  177-181. 

®'Cf.  Jubilees  4:17-24,  10:17.  Some  scholars  account  for  this  obvious  de¬ 
pendence  on  Enoch  by  positing  an  earlier  lost  book  of  Enoch,  an  ur- 
Enoch,  from  which  our  book  is  a  later  descendent.  (Cf.  W.  F.  Albright, 
From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity  [Baltimore,  1946],  p.  266,  following 
Edward  Meyer,  Ursprung  und  Anfdnge  des  Christentums  [Stuttgart  und 
Berlin,  1921],  II,  46  f.)  While  as  we  have  indicated  the  traditions  in¬ 
corporated  in  our  Enoch  may  well  involve  a  long  history  which  we 
cannot  recover,  the  supposition  of  an  earlier  work  at  this  point  is  quite 
unnecessary.  Cf.  H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic  [Second 
ed. ;  London,  1947],  p.  88. 
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make  nine  direct  references  to  Enoch,  only  three  of  which 
can  be  paralleled  in  our  extant  book/* 

Two  other  definite  chronological  references  appear.  In 
the  Similitudes  56:5,  the  angels  bring  divine  judgment  upon 
the  Jews*  enemies  to  the  east,  the  Parthians  and  the  Medes. 
Before  100  B.C.,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Jews  was  Syria,  and 
after  the  intrusion  of  Pompey  in  64  it  was  Rome.  During  the 
intervening  years  the  Parthians  to  the  east  were  the  most 
formidable  pagan  people,  and  the  book  at  this  point  reflects 
the  Jewish  mind  of  that  period.** 

Again,  in  the  second  Dream  Vision  (which  is  found  in 
chapters  85-90)  the  history  of  the  world  from  Adam  to  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  is  portrayed  in  symbols.  The  outline  of 
history  is  recognizable  and  can  be  traced  through  the  Exile, 
the  Persian  and  Grecian  periods  to  the  Maccabean  revolt 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  perhaps  to  the  events 
which  immediately  followed  under  the  rule  of  the  Has- 
moneans.  This  suggests  a  date  for  this  section  of  the  years 
following  168  B.C.,  but  before  the  coming  of  Rome  in  64  B.C. 

In  the  light  of  such  data  and  in  view  of  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  book  as  a  whole  relative  to  religious  condi¬ 
tions  within  Jewish  life,  the  books  of  Enoch  are  usually 
placed  between  the  years  165  and  65  B.C.,  although  it  is 
always  possible  that  the  final  compilation  took  place  at  a 
later  date.  However  if  Rome  had  entered  into  the  fate  of 
the  Jewish  hopes  (as  she  did  in  64  B.C.)  before  our  book 
was  compiled,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  there  would  not 
occur  some  reflection  of  this  fact. 

One  major  objection  has  been  raised  to  this  date.  In  a 


**Cf.  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  II,  179.  The  fact  that  there  occur 
in  the  Testaments  six  references  which  we  cannot  find  in  our  extant 
Enoch  suggests  not  only  were  parts  of  our  book  known  by  100  B.C., 
but  that  other  traditions,  probably  in  written  form,  associated  with  the 
name  of  Enoch  (which  are  not  preserved  in  our  extant  literature) 
were  then  known. 

**Cf.  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  109;  E.  Kautzsch,  Hsgbr.; 
Die  Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  det  Alien  Testaments  (Tubingen, 
1900),  II,  231. 
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number  of  earlier  studies,**  Enoch  has  been  dated  in  Chris¬ 
tian  times  because  of  the  similarities  of  its  messianic  doc¬ 
trine  to  Christian  eschatological  doctrine,  especially  in  the 
Son  of  Man  doctrine.  Recent  writers  have  at  times  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Son  of  Man  passages  are  Christian  interpola¬ 
tions  and  are  not  authentic.  But  while  admitted  similarities 
exist,  there  is  one  great  difference  which  presents  a  decisive 
objection  to  the  theory  of  Christian  influence:  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  historical  Jesus  and  to  the  incarnation.** 
The  Enochian  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  Man  can  be  adequately 
explained  apart  from  any  theory  of  Christian  influence  by 
understanding  it  to  be  an  expansion  of  the  reference  to  a 
heavenly  Son  of  Man  in  Daniel  7:13.**  The  evidence  points 
to  a  date  in  Hasmonean  times,  and  not  substantial  objection 
militates  against  such  a  date. 

Pasadena,  California 


**C{.  V.  H.  Stanton,  The  Jevoish  and  the  Christian  Messiah  (Edinburgh, 
1886),  pp.  62  iiF.;  James  Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  (London, 
1877),  pp.  49-73. 

^'Contrast  the  parallel  situation  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri¬ 
archs  where  there  are  admitted  Christian  interpolations:  Simeon  6:7, 
Levi  16:3,  Asher  7:3,  Benjamin  3:8,  9:3-5,  10:7,  9. 

**Glasson  has  recently  questioned  the  pre-Christian  date  of  the  Similitudes 
and  suggested  a  date  in  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian  century,  but 
his  reasoning  is  not  forceful.  Cf.  T.  Francis  Glasson,  The  Secamd 
Advent  (London,  1945),  pp.  56-62. 
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LEWIS  SPERRY  CHAFER 

By  C.  F.  Lincoln,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

In  the  quietness  of  the  home  of  his  very  dear  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  0.  Fleming  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
Doctor  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  peacefully  terminated  his  pil¬ 
grimage  among  men,  concluded  a  long  life  of  fruitful  service 
for  his  Lord  and  Master,  and  entered  into  the  blessed  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  heavenly  Father.  A  journey  begun  in  the  early 
days  of  the  month  of  June  for  change  of  climate,  fellowship 
with  friends  and  former  students,  and  for  limited  pulpit 
ministry,  had  taken  him  from  his  home  in  Dallas,  Texas,  to 
California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  end  came  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  August  22,  1952.  Doctor  Chafer  had 
been  editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  twelve  years  and  had 
been  president  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  since  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  1924. 

The  particulars  of  Doctor  Chafer’s  life  reveal  a  most 
remarkable  Christian  character  and  manifest  a  most  gracious 
provision  of  God  to  the  church  of  Christ  for  the  instruction, 
confirmation  and  blessing  of  His  people.  He  was  born  at 
Rock  Creek,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  on  February  27,  1871; 
he  died  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  life.  His  parents  were  devout 
Christians ;  his  father  was  a  faithful  Congregational  minister 
and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  licensed  Wesleyan 
preacher.  Doctor  Chafer  has  left  among  his  papers  numerous 
manuscripts  of  sermons  prepared  and  delivered  by  his 
father.  The  bold,  legible  handwriting  of  these  sermons, 
neatly  preserved  on  fine  heavy  writing  paper,  shows  with 
what  care  and  labor  the  messages  were  prepared.  This  trait 
of  painstaking  study  on  the  part  of  his  father  was  reflected 
and  magnified  in  the  untiring  dedication  of  Doctor  Chafer 
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to  ceaseless  searching  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  severest  of 
inductive  study. 

His  father,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Franklin  Chafer,  died 
of  tuberculosis  when  Lewis,  the  youngest  of  the  three  chil¬ 
dren,  was  eleven  years  of  age.  In  order  to  help  support  his 
widowed  mother  and  the  children,  the  schooling  of  the  lad 
Lewis  was  interrupted  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  he  left  off  attending  the  Rock  Creek  school. 
However,  in  less  than  two  years  he  returned  to  his  studies, 
entering  the  nearby  Institute  of  New  Lyme,  Ohio.  He  pur¬ 
sued  courses  of  study  there  from  1885  to  1888,  until  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  From  1889  to  1892  he  was  enrolled  at 
Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory.  He  excelled  in  music  and 
in  the  course  of  years  has  produced  a  number  of  worthy 
compositions.  He  also  came  to  excel  in  congregational,  choir, 
and  orchestra  conducting.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  came  to  know  and  trust  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  Savior.  He  has  often  recounted  his  conversion,  em¬ 
phasizing  that  it  was  by  simple  faith  in  Christ.  The  evangel¬ 
ist  used  of  God  to  bring  the  lad  of  thirteen  to  the  Lord  was 
then  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis.  He  thus  brought  to 
the  Master  this  young  convert  as  one  of  the  last  of  his 
trophies  of  grace. 

While  studying  at  Oberlin,  Lewis,  now  a  young  man, 
became  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Ella  Loraine  Case  who  was 
also  a  music  major.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  of  study 
at  Oberlin,  he  gave  himself  to  the  ministry  as  a  gospel 
singer.  Before  long,  in  1896,  he  and  Miss  Case  were  united 
in  marriage.  Then  in  that  union  which  was  to  last  for  nearly 
fifty  years  he  continued  in  Christian  service.  Though  the 
young  servant  of  the  Lord  contracted  tuberculosis  one  year 
after  his  marriage,  he  did  not  falter  in  the  Lord's  work  but 
rather  from  then  onward  dedicated  himself  to  the  additional 
ministry  of  evangelism.  Wonderfully  healed  and  recovered, 
he  soon  became  widely  used  as  an  evangelist  who  (with  his 
dedicated  wife)  took  care  of  the  music  in  the  meetings  in 
addition  to  the  preaching.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  the 
young  servant  of  the  Lord  was  ordained  to  the  Congrega- 
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tional  ministry.  However,  after  three  years,  in  1903,  he 
removed  to  East  Northheld,  Massachusetts,  to  become  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music  and  other  studies  at  Mr.  Moody’s  Mount 
Hermon  School  for  Boys  and  there  changed  his  aifiliation 
to  that  of  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  New  York.  Later  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Orange  Presbytery  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  Dallas 
Presbytery. 

So  at  Northfield  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  began  class¬ 
room  service  which  continued  for  fifty  years  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  When  under  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield’s  guidance  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  the  Bible  was  founded,  Lewis  Chafer 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  professors  and  continued  that 
teaching  service,  along  with  his  public  ministry,  until  re¬ 
moval  to  Dallas  in  1923  for  the  founding  of  the  Dallas  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  During  all  the  time  of  his  residence  in 
Dallas,  Doctor  Chafer  travelled  in  Bible  teaching  ministry 
through  most  of  the  English-speaking  world,  but  his  princi¬ 
pal  work  after  coming  to  Texas  was  his  wonderful  service 
as  President  and  professor  of  theology  in  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  endeared  himself  to  hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dents  as  a  great  exponent  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

The  only  pastorate  held  by  Doctor  Chafer  was  that  of 
Scofield  Memorial  Church  from  1923  to  1927.  He  was  at  the 
time  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  American  Mission  and 
made  two  survey  and  organization  trips  to  Central  America 
during  the  period  of  his  official  service. 

Doctor  Chafer  travelled  multiplied  thousands  of  miles  in 
the  ministry  of  God’s  marvelous  Word.  His  journeys  carried 
him  frequently  into  every  state  of  the  union  and  into  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  provinces  of  Canada.  He  also  made  two  trips  to 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  and  to  the  European  conti¬ 
nent.  His  missionary  journeys  carried  him  into  all  the 
Central  American  republics  twice  as  well  as  into  Mexico  and 
Panama. 

One  of  the  enduring  ministries  of  Doctor  Chafer  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  books  which  he  has  written  on  some  of  the 
more  prominent  phases  of  divine  truth.  He  wrote  eight  books 
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of  a  more  popular  character  besides  his  crowning  eight- 
volume  work  on  systematic  theology. 

His  first  book  entitled  Satan  was  published  in  1909  when 
he  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  This  important  study  has 
been  before  the  English  reading  public  for  more  than  forty- 
three  yeajs  and  is  still  in  large  demand.  Its  message  is  clear 
and  concise,  while  no  less  distinctly  Biblical  and  adequate. 
Students  will  find  it  to  be  altogether  a  satisfactory  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Like  all  of  Doctor  Chafer’s  books  it  is  well 
indexed  relative  to  subjects  and  Scripture  texts. 

Two  years  later,  in  1911,  he  wrote  True  Evangelism. 
When  Doctor  Chafer  wrote  this  book  he  had  had  almost 
twenty  years  of  successful  experience  as  an  evangelist  and 
Bible  teacher.  Many  have  considered  this  book  one  of  the 
best  on  the  subject. 

The  Kingdom  in  History  and  Prophecy  was  written  in 
1915,  and  as  a  book  dealing  with  the  important  truth  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  to  fill  a  real  need  on  the  part 
of  the  Bible  student. 

The  book  that  followed  next  in  1917  was  Salvation.  In  it 
Doctor  Chafer  traces  in  full  outline  the  great  facts  of  our 
glorious  salvation.  He  records  the  thirty-three  great  results 
of  Christ’s  saving  work,  and  deals  with  the  believer’s  security 
and  assurance  of  salvation. 

His  study  entitled  He  That  Is  Spiritual  was  first  published 
in  1918.  It  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  most  helpful  of  his 
popular  works.  This  book  deals  with  the  fullness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  triumphant  living,  the  way  of  fellowship,  and  effec¬ 
tive  Christian  service. 

The  most  extensive  of  his  brief  studies,  produced  in  1922, 
is  the  book  entitled  Grace.  This  treatise  was  written  at  the 
express  wish  of  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield,  who  had  purposed  to  write 
on  the  subject  but  found  that  failing  health  in  his  declining 
years  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  There  is  nothing  to 
equal  it  in  available  publications. 

The  last  of  Doctor  Chafer’s  books  on  special  subjects  was 
written  in  1926.  Its  title  is  Major  Bible  Themes.  It  contains 
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forty-nine  chapters  and  is  especially  suitable  for  home  Bible 
classes  or  for  discussion  subjects  in  young  peoples’  meetings. 

Doctor  Chafer  wrote  only  one  book  of  an  expository 
character.  Its  title  is  The  Ephesian  Letter.  Produced  in  1936, 
it  was  the  last  of  his  popular  books  and  is  a  great  favorite 
with  students  of  this  important  New  Testament  book. 

His  last  work,  the  massive  eight-volume  Systematic  The¬ 
ology,  is  probably  the  most  extensive  theology  in  print.  It  is 
“an  unabridged  theology.”  He  labored  on  it  for  eleven  years, 
from  1937  to  1948.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  attempted 
before.  Besides  dealing  with  the  usual  divisions  of  systematic 
theology,  which  are  of  course  fully  treated,  it  presents  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  divine  plan  of  the  ages  or  dis¬ 
pensations,  clarifies  extensively  the  truth  of  the  Church,  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  deals  with  the  truth  of  the  Christian’s 
spiritual  life.  It  adequately  clarifies  the  truth  regarding 
Satan  and  the  angels,  the  present  session  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
the  prophetic  program  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  the  Lord’s 
coming  for  His  church,  and  His  return  to  rule  the  world  in 
righteousness.  Its  various  indexes  make  it  a  great  book  for 
ready  reference. 

In  a  unique  way  Doctor  Chafer  was  prepared,  disciplined, 
and  guided  of  God  for  the  founding  of  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary.  During  an  uninterrupted  period  of  thirty-two 
years  he  was  trained  of  God  and  led  to  see  the  character  of 
training  needed  by  a  ministerial  student.  As  a  young  man 
directing  the  music  for  various  evangelists,  he  came  to  see 
the  wrong  and  the  right  ways  of  conducting  an  evangelistic 
ministry.  As  an  evangelist  in  his  own  right  he  tested  these 
observations.  As  a  worker  in  the  Northfield  Conferences  for 
a  number  of  years,  he  observed  the  teaching  methods  of 
many  of  the  greatest  Bible  teachers  of  that  generation.  As  a 
travelling  companion  and  fellow  Bible  teacher  with  Dr.  C.  I. 
Scofield,  he  enjoyed  the  counsel  and  example  of  a  prince 
among  Bible  teachers.  As  a  conference  speaker  of  recognized 
superiority  and  a  travelling  Bible  teacher  of  note,  he  min¬ 
istered  in  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  pulpits  in  all  the  main 
denominations.  In  these  visits  he  learned  by  his  questioning 
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scores  of  pastors  what  they  felt  had  been  lacking  in  their 
seminary  training,  and  what  should  have  been  included  and 
emphasized. 

Few  men,  if  any,  have  had  as  Doctor  Chafer  did  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  learning  from  wide  contact  with  the  need  itself. 
He  was  also  unhampered  by  the  molding  influence  of  any 
specific  denominational,  doctrinal  or  organizational  bias,  and 
so  was  free  to  search  the  Scriptures  themselves  for  the 
formulation  of  curriculum  and  doctrine.  All  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  coupled  with  previous  classroom  experience  in  two 
institutions  of  learning  prepared  him,  over  a  period  of 
thirty-two  years,  for  the  founding  of  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary.  But  far  and  above  all  this  he  clearly  was  called 
of  God  and  responded  to  that  call  without  reservation,  and 
continued  unceasingly  in  faithfulness  and  self-denial  until  he 
saw  his  God-given  vision  realized.  We  in  this  institution 
believe  and  pray  that  the  wonderful  past  will  even  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  future  progress  under  the  gracious  hand  of  God. 


Dallas,  Texas 


THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 


By  Alan  H.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July-September  Number,  1952) 

III.  COMING  OF  AGE,  1890-1900 

Typical  of  the  indifference,  or  even  the  active  antagonism, 
of  laboring  classes  to  the  church  and  of  the  church’s  concern 
over  the  situation  is  an  article  by  a  Baptist  minister  in 
Chicago  appearing  in  the  American,  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
1899  under  the  title,  “The  Workingman’s  Alienation  from  the 
Church.”  This  minister  wrote  to  a  number  of  representative 
labor  leaders  of  the  day,  asking  the  reasons  for  the  absence 
of  the  laboring  class  as  a  whole  from  the  churches.  Among 
the  answers  was  the  following  by  Samuel  Gompers,  then 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

“My  associates  have  come  to  look  upon  the  church  and 
the  ministry  as  the  apologists  and  defenders  of  the  wrong 
committed  against  the  interests  of  the  people,  simply  because 
the  perpetrators  are  possessors  of  wealth  .  .  .  whose  real 
god  is  the  almighty  dollar,  and  who  contribute  a  few  of 
their  idols  to  suborn  the  intellect  and  eloquence  of  the  di¬ 
vines,  and  make  even  their  otherwise  generous  hearts  callous 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  struggling  workers,  so  that 
they  may  use  their  exalted  positions  to  discourage  and  dis¬ 
countenance  all  practical  efforts  of  the  toilers  to  lift  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  slough  of  despondency  and  despair.”** 

This  problem  took  the  place  of  dominance  in  the  crisis 
felt  by  the  social  gospel  movement  between  1890  and  1900, 
continuing  on  beyond  into  the  new  century.  C.  Bertrand 
Thompson,  describing  his  own  investigations  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  during  1909,  states  that  not  even  16%  of  the  population 
were  regular  attendants  at  church  and  that  “the  people  who 
are  left  in  the  churches  are  either  the  well-to-do  and  wealthy, 

“H.  Francis  Perry,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  4:621  (March,  1899), 

p.  622. 
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‘the  hereditary  rich,  sheltered  classes,’  or  the  young  people 
from  the  shops  and  offices,  the  ‘soft-handed’  workers.””  The 
same  writes  quotes  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  saying 
that  this  situation  ‘‘must  be  looked  upon  with  discomfort 
and  alarm.”” 

Taking  seriously  this  threat  to  its  existence  or  at  least  to 
its  usefulness,  Christianity  took  two  steps  during  the  decade 
under  consideration  which  are  particularly  worthy  of  note. 
One  was  to  increase  organizations  given  over  to  the  study 
of  social  problems  in  the  light  of  Christian  principles.  The 
Christian  Social  Union,  previously  noticed  as  having  its 
origin  in.  England,  was  brought  across  to  America.  Like  the 
parent  organization,  this  Union  had  its  rise  within  one  de¬ 
nomination  here — the  Episcopalian,  equivalent  as  it  is  to 
the  Anglican  Church  abroad.  It  gave  itself  primarly  to  edu¬ 
cational  phases  in  the  task  of  propagating  social  Christianity. 
To  another  organization  also  Episcopalian,  the  Church  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Interest  of  Labor,  was 
committed  the  practical  aspects  of  the  work.  The  Associa¬ 
tion,  popularly  known  as  CAIL  and  pronounced  ‘‘cail,”  was 
founded  in  1887  for  the  purpose  of  making  concrete  and 
tangible  the  sympathy  which  the  church  felt  for  the  labor¬ 
ing  class  in  its  struggle  for  justice.  It  continued  an  active 
program  until  1926  when  a  merger  was  effected  with  the 
denomination’s  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service. 

The  Association  sought  advancement  for  the  interests 
of  labor  by  the  application  of  five  ‘‘principles  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  Because  of  their  revelatory  character  with 
respect  to  the  organization  these  principles  should  be  cited. 
‘‘(1)  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
God  is  the  father  of  all  men  and  that  all  men  are  brothers. 
(2)  God  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  earth  and  its  fulness; 
man  is  but  the  steward  of  God’s  bounties.  (3)  Labor  being 
the  exercise  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  in  the  broadening  and 
elevating  of  human  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  e\ery  man  to  labor 
diligently.  (4)  Labor  as  thus  defined  should  be  the  standard 

**The  Chunhes  and  the  Wagt'Earners,  p.  8. 

••Lor.  cit. 
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of  social  worth.  (6)  When  the  divinely  intended  opportunity 
to  labor  is  given  to  all  men,  one  great  cause  of  the  present 
widespread  suffering  and  destitution  will  be  removed.”* ‘  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bliss  the  activities  of  this  society  were  carried 
on  by  “sermons,  prayer,  corporate  communion,  lectures,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  literature,  political  action,  and  cooperation  with 
other  societies.”** 

The  third  significant  organization  of  the  decade  was  the 
Society  of  Christian  Socialists  formed  by  a  group  of  Boston 
ministers  in  1899,  largely  under  the  stimulation  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  W.  D.  P.  Bliss.  A  very  similar  note  to  that  of  CAIL 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Socialists’  principle  that  “all  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  industrial  relations  should  be  based  on  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.”**  The  objects  of 
this  particular  group  as  they  are  stated  in  their  “principles” 
number  two:  “first,  to  show  that  the  aim  of  socialism  is 
embraced  in  the  aim  of  Christianity;  second,  to  awaken 
members  of  Christian  churches  to  the  fact  that  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesusi  lead  directly  to  some  specific  form  or  forms 
of  socialism;  that,  therefore,  the  church  has  a  definite  duty 
upon  this  matter  and  must,  in  simple  obedience  to  Christ, 
apply  itself  to  the  realization  of  the  social  principles  of 
Christianity.”**  Even  though  the  Society  continued  only  till 
1896,  the  fact  that  it  did  ever  come  into  existence  and  em¬ 
braced  in  its  brief  career  some  of  the  social  gospel  leaders 
of  its  day  isi  evidence  for  the  affinity  between  the  two  move¬ 
ments  of  the  social  gospel  and  socialism. 

The  second  manifestation  during  the  years  1890  to  1900 
of  the  serious  attempt  being  made  to  relate  the  truths  of 
Christianity  accurately  to  an  industrialized,  urbanized  society 
came  with  the  development  of  “Christian  sociology.”  Be¬ 
wildered  by  the  new  labor  situation  and  without  techniques 
for  the  study  or  understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  modern 
society,  the  early  days  of  the  social  gospel  movement  evinced 


•‘Bliss,  Encyclodepia  of  Social  Reform,  p.  275. 
**Loc.  cit. 

'*Ibtd.,  p.  258. 

**Loc.  cit. 
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much  effort  that  was  impractical,  out  of  touch  with  reality. 
By  1880,  however,  an  excellent  foundation  for  it  was  laid 
by  the  literary  treatise  from  Reverend  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg, 
professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  College  in  Ohio.  His 
Christian  Sociology  appeared  at  that  time  but,  like  the  re¬ 
markable  work  of  Gregor  Mendel  in  the  field  of  heredity,  his 
contribution  was  little  known  and  appreciated  for  many 
years.  It  was  not  until  1894  that  the  first  chair  of  Christian 
sociology  was  created  in  America — at  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  with  Reverend  Graham  Taylor  its  occupant. 

We  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  sociology  itself  was  just 
beginning  to  bloom  in  this  period  as  a  distinctive  science. 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  1895,  with  its  editors  fearful  lest  there  might  not 
be  enough  material  to  fill  its  columns  in  September  after  the 
initial  issue  came  out  in  July.**  The  editor-in-chief  was 
Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  an  occasional 
speaker  on  social  gospel  platforms.  His  own  thinking  was 
in  part  the  product  of  earlier  training  for  the  ministry.  One 
may  see  reflections  of  it  in  his  statement  for  the  first  issue 
of  the  Journal,  to  the  effect  that  the  editors  would  attempt 
to  make  it  “an  element  of  strength  and  support  in  every  wise 
endeavor  to  insure  the  good  of  man,”®*  as  well  as  in  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  six  initial  articles  deal  with  Christian 
sociology. 

In  1895  there  appeared  also  a  book  entitled  Practical 
Christian  Sociology.  Its  author  was  Reverend  Wilbur  F. 
Crafts,  Ph.D.,  superintendent  of  the  International  Reform 
Bureau.  Examination  of  its  content  will  reveal  the  dearth  of 
exact  scientific  knowledge,  beside  the  desire  that  such  in¬ 
formation  might  be  gathered  and  given  a  Christian  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  body  of  the  volume,  numbering  524  pages,  con- 

*‘Ethel  Staras,  “The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  through  Fifty  Years,” 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  L,  6  (May,  1945),  p.  523.  This  entire 
number  is  devoted  to  a  brief  yet  helpful  survey  of  the  rise  of 
sociology  in  the  United  States. 

•‘Albion  W.  Small,  “The  Era  of  Sociology,”  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
I,  1  (July,  1895),  p.  13. 
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tained  five  lectures  that  were  heard  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  The  general  subject  of  practical  Christian  socio- 
ology  was  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  church,  the 
family  and  education,  capital  and  labor  (this  included  two 
lectures),  and  citizenship.  To  this  treatment  was  attached 
an  extended  appendix  which  proves  a  miscellany  of  social 
and  religious  thought,  the  headings  of  which  are  very 
revealing.*^ 

Numerous  other  books  were  published  in  this  decade 
under  the  title  of  Christian  sociology.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  simply  varying  statements  of  the  social  gospel, 
using  a  title  that  had  caught  the  popular  fancy.  Meanwhile 
the  science  of  sociology  was  making  rapid  strides  ahead, 
ultimately  to  develop  methods  of  research  and  make  dis¬ 
coveries  of  social  processes  which  were  to  place  valuable 
tools  into  the  hands  of  the  alert  Christian  worker.  A  brief 
survey  of  the  years  from  1890  to  1900  would  not  be  complete, 
however,  without  further  mention  of  the  two  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  decade:  William  Dwight  Porter  Bliss  and 
George  David  Herron. 

Born  in,  Constantinople  the  son  of  a  missionary.  Bliss 
received  his  education  at  Robert  College  there  and  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Amherst,  and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  United  States.  His  first  ministry  was  with  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.  While  in  England  he  gained  his  first  interest 
in  socialism,  through  seeing  the  conditions  of  workingmen 
in,  factory  villages  and  through  reading  Henry  George’s 
works  and  the  Christian  Union.  Returning  to  the  States  he 
entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in  Lee,  Massachusetts.  There 
he  manifested  a  continuing  interest  in  labor  problems  by 
joining  the  Knights  of  Labor,  a  pioneer  labor  union,  later 


•’To  quote  them:  “Outline  of  Universal  History,  Chronological  Data  of 
Humane  Progress,  Social  Progress  in  1895,  Round-the-World  Reading 
Tours,  Hon.  Carroll  D,  Wright  on  Divorce,  Notes  on  Purity,  Easy 
Lessons  in  Christian  Doctrine,  Letter  from  Professor  R.  T.  Ely  on 
sending  the  unemployed  to  farms.  Letter  from  President  E.  B.  Andrews 
on  the  definition  of  anarchy,  Chicago  Strike  Commission’s  Recommenda¬ 
tions,  Arbitration  Bill,  How  Working  Men  Live,  Plebiscite  on  Current 
Reforms,  Sociological  Literature,  International  Reform  Bureau,  Biblical 
Sociology.” 
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becoming  Master  Workman  of  the  Lee  Assembly.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  membership  in  the  Society  of  Christian  Socialists 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  CAIL  and  the  socialist 
Church  of  the  Carpenter,  an  Episcopal  mission.  His  writing 
and  editorial  work  greatly  extended  the  influence  of  the 
viewpoint  he  had  adopted,  and  here  we  refer  to  his  epochal 
Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform  and  the  periodical  The  Dawn, 
one  which  was  committed  to  propagation  of  social  Christ¬ 
ianity  but  which  refused  to  open  its  pages  to  theological 
controversy. 

Moving  far  to  the  left  in  his  social  theory.  Bliss  appears 
to  have  maintained  a  loyalty  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  as 
he  saw  them.  With  him  therefore  socialism  is  an  idle  dream 
“unless  realized  through  union  with  Christ,  living  from  Him, 
and  applying  His  law  of  brotherhood  to  society,  politics,  in¬ 
dustry — productive  and  distributive.”**  This  pioneer  died  in 
1926  after  forty  years  of  active  propaganda  for  Christian 
socialism. 

George  Herron  is  pictured  by  Hopkins  as  “the  most  unique 
and  the  most  radical  figure  to  step  upon  the  social  gospel 
platform  in  all  its  history.”**  He  was  born  in  1862  of  devout 
parents  and,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  became  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mystic  from  childhood  days.  Educated  largely  by 
his  father  and  later  by  three  years  of  preparatory  school  in 
Ripon  College,  he  read  extensively,  with  emphasis  on  the 
fields  of  philosophy  and  economics.  After  entering  the  Con¬ 
gregational  ministry  in  1883  he  first  attracted  wide  attention 
by  a  message  before  the  Minnesota  Congregational  Club, 
seven  years  later,  in  which  he  discussed  “The  Message  of 
Jesus  to  Men  of  Wealth.”  This  linked  him  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  his  pulpit  ministry  with  the  social  gospel  move¬ 
ment.  From  the  pastorate  of  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Burlington,  Iowa  he  was  called  to  the  new  chair  of  Applied 
Christianity  at  Iowa  College,  made  possible  through  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  two  wealthy  members  of  his  Burlington  congre- 

*'Cf.  What  Is  Socialism f  written  by  Bliss  and  quoted  by  Hopkins,  op.  cit., 

p.  182. 

**Hopkins,  ibid.,  p.  139. 
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gation,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Rand  and  daughter. 

The  task  at  Iowa  College  began  with  his  open  avowal  of 
socialism,  from  which  stemmed  a  rising  tide  of  criticism  and 
at  the  same  time  in  other  circles  a  widening  popularity.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  years  brought  on  the  development  of  the  theme  that 
marked  Herron^s  presentation  of  social  Christianity — social 
salvation  through  sacrifice.  By  means  of  the  publication  which 
he  edited,  The  Kingdom,  his  personal  views  spread  far  and 
wide.  Among  other  things  to  result,  this  publication  was 
largely  responsible  for  establishment  of  the  Christian  Com¬ 
monwealth  Colony,  an  experimental  socialist  community  lo¬ 
cated  in  Georgia.  Motivated  by  Herron's  doctrine  of  sacrifice 
and  Tolstoi's  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  from  three  to  four 
hundred  people  from  many  walks  of  life  came  together  on 
a  1,000  acre  tract  to  conduct  “an  educational  and  religious 
society  whose  purpose  is  to  obey  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  all  matters  of  life  and  labor  and  in  the  use  of 
property."*®® 

Out  of  this  experiment  in  Georgia  came  the  populari¬ 
zation  of  the  name  social  gospel.  Its  use  had  been  rare  and 
incidental  previously.  The  colony  began  to  publish  a  monthly 
periodical,  giving  it  the  title  “The  Social  Gospel,  a  magazine 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  love."  During  the  three  years  of 
its  publication  it  had  a  large  audience  in  America  and,  to 
some  extent,  abroad,  thus  to  bring  into  wide  use  the  termi¬ 
nology  which  was  to  gather  up  the  various  expressions  of 
social  Christianity  and  identify  them  up  to  the  present  hour. 

Herron's  views  in  the  meantime  were  becoming  more  and 
more  liberal,  until  his  opposition  to  all  “coercive  institutions" 
extended  at  last  to  marriage.  Such  views  made  his  position  at 
the  college  increasingly  difficult  to  hold.  He  associated  him¬ 
self  also  with  the  Social  Crusade  inaugurated  by  J.  Stitt 
Wilson,  another  ex-pastor  of  similar  trend  and  thought.  In¬ 
deed  he  was  soon  found  to  be  advocating  a  completely  free 

‘**Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  196.  The  end  of  this  experiment  is  described  by  the 
same  author  as  follows:  “But  nonresistance  proved  powerless  against  a 
few  malcontents  who  slandered  the  group  for  selfish  ends.  Decimated  by 
typhoid  and  discouraged  by  a  heavy  winter,  the  colonists  disbanded  in 
the  spring  of  1900  still  financially  solvent.” 
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social  order  based  upon  love  and  needing  no  ^^coercive 
institutions.” 

The  end  of  his  eventful  story  is  best  described  by  Hopkins. 
“Suddenly  all  this  activity  ceased.  In  1901  Mr®.  Herron 
secured  a  divorce.  The  prophet  of  applied  Christianity  was 
promptly  deposed  from  the  ministry  by  the  Congregational 
group  at  Grinnell.  His  leadership  of  the  social  Christian 
movement  collapsed.  The  last  number  of  The  Social  Crusader 
was  issued  in  June  of  that  year.  In  September  Herron  and 
Miss  Rand  were  married  ...  in  a  liberal  ceremony  in  which 
they  *took  each  other  for  man  and  wife/  thus  dramatizing 
their  opposition  to  coercive  institutions.  Shortly  afterward 
this  'self-sacrificing  advocate  of  social  revolution/  now 
branded  an  advocate  of  free  love,  sailed  away  to  Italy,  there 
to  live  with  his  new  wife  and  Mrs.  Rand  in  a  villa  near 
Fiesole.  Such  was  the  tragic  end  of  the  most  brilliant  episode 
in  social  gospel  history.”' •* 

Caracas,  Venezuela 


(To  he  continued) 


'Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  200.  For  extensive  biographical  material  on  Bliss  and 
Herron  see  chapters  X  and  XI  of  Hopkin’s  work,  also  articles  under 
their  names  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform. 
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IS  YOUR  HOME  SCRIPTURAL? 

Charles  C.  Ryrie,  Th.D. 

Overlooked  in  this  generation  especially  has  been  a  key  to 
the  accomplishing  of  many  phases  of  the  Lord's  work.  The 
key  is  the  importance  of  the  Christian  home.  It  fits  in  the 
doors  of  evangelism,  revival,  godly  living,  church  work,  and 
missionary  zeal,  but  only  on  one  condition — ^that  the  home  be 
scriptural  in  every  way.  A  Christian  home  functioning  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  detailed  principles  of  God’s  Word  can  and 
should  be  vitally  related  to  all  phases  of  the  Lord’s  work.  Too 
long  has  the  church  overlooked  this. 

The  Word  of  God  has  nothing  to  say  about  organizing 
a  Sunday  school,  a  Youth  for  Christ  or  Young  Life  group,  a 
Christian  day  school  or  college,  or  about  publishing  Chris¬ 
tian  books  or  magazines;  yet  no  one  denies  the  importance 
of  these  means  in  accomplishing  the  Lord’s  work,  and  no 
one  considers  them  unscriptural  in  any  sense.  But  the  Word 
of  God  has  much  to  say  about  organizing  and  running  a 
Christian  home.  When  will  Christians  realize  the  importance 
of  obeying  this  part  of  God’s  revelation  to  us,  not  only  for 
what  it  would  mean  to  our  homes  but  also  for  what  it  would 
mean  to  all  aspects  of  God’s  work  in  the  earth? 

Teaching  for  several  years  in  a  Christian  college  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  writer’s  opinion  that  many  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  that  Christian  works  and  workers  face  with  their  young 
people  (who  are  undoubtedly  saved)  stem  from  the  Christian 
homes  in  which  they  were  reared,  but  not  reared  according 
to  the  detailed  and  extremely  plain  and  specific  revelation  of 
God’s  Word.  What  about  your  home?  Is  it  scriptural? 

God’s  plan  for  the  home  is  very  plain.  Although  the 
Scripture  does  deal  with  homes  in  which  there  are  un- 
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saved  adult  members,  we  limit  this  present  investigation  to 
the  passages  which  assume  that  the  adult  members  of  the 
home  are  born-again  believers. 

I.  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  PERSONS  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME 

The  normal  Christian  home  consists  of  husband,  wife, 
and  children,  each  with  his  or  her  own  particular  place  and 
responsibility.  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  home  (Eph. 
5:23).  This  means  that  the  intelligent  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  home  is  his  responsibility.  This  corresponds 
to  our  Lord’s  relation  as  Head  of  His  church.  Decisions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Lord’s  will  belong  ultimately  in  the  realm  of  the 
husband’s  authority;  and  although  he  may  be  guided  along 
ivith  his  wife,  he  should  not  be  guided  by  her. 

But  in  order  to  guard  against  abuse  of  this  authority, 
God  has  ordained  that  in  addition  to  being  the  leader  in  the 
home  the  husband  is  to  be  the  lover  (Eph.  5:25).  The  quality 
of  that  love  is  divine — as  Christ  loved  the  church.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  love  is  to  be  nourishing  and  cherishing  the 
family  (Eph.  5:29).  The  word  nourish  means  to  bring  to 
maturity  (cf.  1  Cor.  14:35),  and  the  word  cherish  means 
to  warm  and  in  this  case  to  warm  with  the  truth  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Indeed  this,  and  only  this,  is  real  love ;  for  love 
is  that  which  seeks  the  highest  good  for  the  one  loved,  and 
there  is  nothing  higher  than  glorifying  God.  Therefore,  the 
expression  of  real  love  is  the  seeking  to  bring  the  loved  one 
into  a  mature  Christian  experience,  that  that  one  may  fully 
glorify  God.  This  is  the  special  ministry  of  the  husband. 

The  wife’s  position  in  the  home  is  one  of  subjection  (Eph. 
5:2)  unless,  of  course,  she  be  a  widow.  There  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  this:  first,  the  natural  constitution  of  the  race 
(Adam  created  before  Eve)  demonstrates  the  superiority  of 
the  man;  and  second,  the  spiritual  constitution  of  the  church 
(itself  subject  to  Christ  as  the  woman  is  to  the  man).  This 
obedience  is  to  be  in  all  things.  This  is  not  a  popular  doctrine 
in  these  days  when  the  cry  is  for  liberation  and  equality; 
and  although  Christianity  as  no  other  religion  gives  freedom 
to  women,  in  the  Christian  home  this  freedom  is  distinctly 
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regulated.  The  trends  of  the  world  must  not  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  believer. 

The  position  of  the  children  is  also  one  of  obedience  (Eph. 
6:1),  which  word  literally  means  a  readiness  to  hear  what 
the  parents  say.  "Tn  the  Lord’*  restricts  the  obedience  so 
that  it  shall  not  compromise  Christian  standards,  for  our 
Lord  Himself  taught  that  there  might  be  cases  when  chil¬ 
dren  shall  be  required  to  forsake  parents  for  His  sake 
(Lk.  18:29). 

II.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME 

The  Scripture  is  very  plain  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Christian  home  is  the  bringing  of  children  into  the  world  and 
properly  rearing  them.  The  very  name  Adam  gave  his  wife 
shows  that  he  believed  that  she  would  bear  him  children 
(Gen.  3:20).  After  the  judgment  of  the  flood,  God’s  com¬ 
mand  was  “Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth”  (Gen.  9:1).  When  God  called  Abraham  He  promised 
him  a  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven  (Gen.  15:5).  During 
the  period  of  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  the  family  that  was  the 
central  unit  in  that  economy.  In  the  millennial  kingdom 
children  are  mentioned  again  as  a  blessing  of  that  age 
(Zech.  8:5).  In  this  present  time  the  Word  assumes  the 
presence  of  children  in  the  family.  Indeed,  there  is  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  family  life  which  does  not  include  children  (1  Cor. 
7;  1  Tim.  3,  5;  Titus  1).  Modern  theories  nothwithstanding, 
the  Word  of  God  encourages  marriage  and  the  establishing 
of  the  home  for  the  purpose  that  God  might  bless  that  home 
with  children.  The  Psalmist’s  words  are  still  true  today :  “Lo, 
children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord:  and  the  fruit  of  the 
womb  is  his  reward.  As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty 
man;  so  are  children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them”  (Psa.  127:3-5a). 

III.  PROCEDURE  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME 

Three  factors  are  involved  in  proper  procedure  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Christian  home.  First  and  basic  to  the  others 
is  recognizing  that  someone  has  to  preside  over  the  home. 
This  of  course  is  the  duty  of  the  husband,  who  is  to  be  the 
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presiding  officer  of  the  home  (cf.  1  Tim.  3:4  where  the 
word  rule  literally  means  to  stand  before,  hence  the  idea  of 
presiding).  This  is  basic  to  proper  scriptural  procedure. 

The  second  factor  has  to  do  with  providing  for  things 
essential  to  the  home.  The  husband  is  to  provide  for  the 
physical  and  material  things  of  the  household  (1  Tim.  5:8). 
The  word  provide  here  means  literally  to  have  forethought 
and  indicates  that  the  husband  shall  have  foresight  in  his 
plans  for  his  home.  Wives  also  have  something  particular 
to  provide.  They  are  “to  be  sober,  to  love  their  own  husbands, 
to  love  their  children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  (literally, 
workers)  at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own  husbands 
that  the  word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed”  (Titus  2:4-6).  A. 
T.  Robertson  aptly  comments  on  this  exhortation  with  these 
words:  “This  exhortation  is  still  needed  where  some  married 
women  prefer  poodle  dogs  to  children.”'  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  also  to  note  that  a  scripturally  patterned  home  will 
provide  sufficient  work  for  the  wife  to  do.  As  soon  as  a 
girl  marries,  no  matter  what  be  her  outstanding  abilities  or 
talents,  she  automatically  assumes  new  and  different  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  have  priority  over  all  else  and  which  are 
beyond  question  the  Lord's  will  for  her. 

The  third  factor  has  to  do  with  the  purpose  of  proper 
presiding  and  providing,  and  that  is,  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  children  of  the  home.  This,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the 
purpose  for  which  God  has  ordained  the  home.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  very  clear  on  proper  procedure  at  this  point,  de¬ 
claring  “Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord”  (Eph.  6:4).  Notice,  incidentally,  that  the  direct 
address  of  this  verse  is  to  the  fathers,  not  because  mothers 
are  not  involved  in  promoting  the  growth  and  discipline  of 
their  children  but  because  the  governing  of  the  home  rests 
primarily  with  the  presiding  officer,  the  father. 

The  words,  nurture  and  admonition,  describe  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  Greek  word  jiaifteCa,  nurture,  means  education 
by  discipline  (cf.  2  Tim.  3:16;  Heb.  12:6,  7,  11).  The  Greek 
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scholar  Archbishop  Trench  points  out  that  this  word  is 
“one  among  the  many  words,  into  which  revealed  religion 
has  put  a  deeper  meaning.  .  .  .  For  the  Greek,  jiaiSeia  was 
simply  ‘education’.  .  .  .  But  the  deeper  apprehension  of  those 
who  had  learned  that  ‘foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart’  alike 
‘of  a  child’  and  of  a  man,  while  yet  ‘the  rod  of  correction 
may  drive  it  far  from  him’  (Prov.  xxii.  15),  led  them,  in 
assuming  the  word,  to  bring  into  it  a  further  thought.  They 
felt  and  understood  that  all  effectual  instruction  for  the  sinful 
children  of  men,  includes  and  implies  chastening,  or  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  say,  out  of  a  sense  of  the  same  truth, 
‘correction.’  ”*  Cf.  Proverbs  13 :24 ;  22 :6 ;  23 :13 ;  29 :15.  To 
any  Christian  who  declares  that  child  training  by  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  physical  punishment  is  out-of-date,  an  unsaved  man 
has  the  right  to  say  that  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
also  out-of-date.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  tamper  with 
these  clear  principles  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Trench’s  excellent  words  not  only  clarify  the  meaning  of 
nurture,  but  they  also  draw  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  revealed  religion  which  gave  the  word  this  meaning. 
Christians  must  remember  that,  since  these  are  revealed  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  must  be  obeyed  regardless  of  the  modern  theories 
and  findings  of  men.  As  long  as  natural  psychology  and  pro¬ 
gressive  education  refuse  to  recognize  the  biblical  teaching 
of  the  total  depravity  of  every  person  born  into  this  world, 
their  guiding  principles  cannot  be  safe.  There  is  a  natural 
psychology  and  there  is  a  biblical  psychology.  There  is  truth 
in  natural  psychology  and  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  error. 
The  Christian  homemaker  must  be  very  careful  to  examine 
every  principle  of  natural  psychology  he  may  intend  to  use, 
in  the  light  of  the  revealed  truth  in  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Christian  parent  who  refuses  to  train  his  children  with  the 
rod  of  correction  not  only  sins  against  God  and  his  children, 
but  ultimately  against  all  society. 

While  nurture  means  education  by  discipline,  admonition 
means  training  by  word  (cf.  1  Cor.  10:11;  Titus  3:10). 


*  Synonyms  of  the  Neno  Testament,  p.  111. 
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Concerning  the  Greek  word  vovOeoCo,  admonition  Trench  de¬ 
clares:  “It  is  the  training  by  word — ^by  the  word  of  encour¬ 
agement,  when  this  is  sufficient,  but  also  by  that  of  remon¬ 
strance,  of  reproof,  of  blame,  where  these  may  be  required. 

.  .  .  Relatively,  then,  and  by  comparison  with  'paideia,*  *nou- 
thesia*  is  the  milder  term;  while  yet  its  association  with 
'paideia’  teaches  that  this  too  is  a  most  needful  element  of 
Christian  education;  that  the  *paideia’  without  it  would  be 
very  incomplete;  even  as,  when  years  advance,  and  there  is 
no  longer  a  child,  but  a  young  man,  to  deal  with,  it  must 
give  place  to,  or  rather  be  swallowed  up  in,  the  *nouthesia’ 
altogether.  And  yet  the  'nouthesia’  itself,  where  need  is,  will 
be  earnest  and  severe  enough  .  . 

But  whether  by  act  or  word  all  of  this  discipline  must  be 
the  Lford’s  and  not  the  parents’,  and  it  should  be  directed 
toward  promoting  the  growth  of  the  child.  A  home  presided 
over  by  the  father,  provided  with  the  things  necessary,  and 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  children  by  act  and  word,  is  a 
home  carrying  out  God’s  pattern  in  the  Word. 

IV.  THE  PRODUCT  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME 

The  product  of  the  Christian  home  is  the  child,  who  is 
characterized  in  at  least  four  ways.  First,  he  should  be  a 
governed  child  (1  Tim.  3:4).  Subjection  means  just  that. 
The  parents  are  to  govern  the  child  and  not  vice  versa,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  today.  This  proper  subjection  on  the  part 
of  the  child  is  the  mark  of  a  Christian  home. 

Second,  he  should  be  a  grave  child  (1  Tim.  3:4;  Titus  1:6). 
Simply  stated,  the  word  means  reverent  modesty.  This  is  the 
manifestation  of  a  well-governed  child  and  is  to  apply  both 
at  home  and  away  from  home,  for  the  Titus  reference  has 
to  do  with  the  child’s  conduct  in  public.  May  we  suggest, 
too,  from  the  contexts  of  these  references  that  rulers  of  the 
house  of  God  could  well  afford  to  instill  some  of  this  reverent 
modesty  into  the  congregations  over  which  God  has  made 
them  overseers?  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  flatter,  exploit, 
and  push  to  the  front  young  people,  as  many  Christian 
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leaders  are  doing  today.  It  is  no  wonder  that  homes  are  not 
producing  modest  young  people,  when  Christian  leaders  seem 
to  have  lost  sight  of  this  godly  quality. 

Third,  he  should  be  a  grateful  child  (1  Tim.  5:4).  The 
specific  case  here  concerns  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  a  widow  who  are  instructed  to  requite,  that  is,  to  give 
back,  to  their  parents.  The  principle  applies  in  any  Christian 
home,  and  the  Scriptures  do  not  say  that  any  government 
benefit  or  security  plan  substitutes  for  the  expression  of 
grateful  children. 

Fourth,  he  should  be  a  godly  child  (1  Tim.  5:4).  The 
word  piety  means  just  that,  godliness.  This  is  the  very  heart 
of  all  the  teaching  concerning  the  home,  for  all  these  matters 
which  have  been  discussed  are  simply  means  to  this  end 
product,  the  godly  child.  This  supposes  of  course  that  he 
shall  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
own  Saviour.  It  supposes  that  he  shall  come  early  in  life  to 
this  definite  act  of  committal  of  his  life  to  his  Lord,  and 
shall  follow  that  with  a  life  of  constant  obedience.  And  who 
can  better  bring  a  child  to  this  knowledge  than  his  parents, 
who  live  with  him  day  after  day?  The  Sunday  school,  church, 
youth  organizations  all  help  and  play  their  part,  but  too 
long  have  we  overlooked  this  primary,  God-ordained  means 
of  evangelizing,  of  strengthening  the  church,  of  revival — in 
short,  of  the  fulfillment  of  all  of  God’s  purpose,  the  Christian 
home.  Is  your  home  scriptural? 
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PAUL’S  USE  OF  THE  WORD  FAITH 

By  Martin  O.  Massinger,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  July-September  Number,  1952) 
FAITH  AS  AN  OBJECTIVE  ENTITY 

From  a  careful  exegesis  of  a  number  of  passages  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  expression  he  pistis  (as  found  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul)  at  times  designates  not  the  attitude  of 
heart  which  has  been  the  subject  of  preceding  discussions, 
but  an  objective  entity,  something  entirely  outside  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  individual.  When  thus  used  the  expression 
is  best  rendered  in  English  by  “the  faith”  rather  than 
“faith.”  Two  distinct  aspects  of  this  usage  are  discernible. 
According  to  the  first  “the  faith”  is  regarded  as  the  content 
of  the  divine  revelation  taken  as  a  unit,  according  to  the 
second  it  is  regarded  as  the  Christian  life  taken  as  a  whole. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  aspects  there  is  some  doubt 
among  commentators.  Vincent  flatly  denies  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  “the  faith”  is  so  used.  He  says :  “The  great  majority 
of  the  best  modern  commentators  hold  that  fuith  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  ^subjective  principle*  of  Christian  life  (though 
often  regarded  objectively  as  a  spiritual  power),  and  not  as 
‘Christian  doctrine.*  **'  But  there  soon  appears  an  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  Vincent  when  the  following  paraphrase  is  offered  on 
1  Timothy  4:6  and  the  expression,  “in  the  words  of  faith**: 
“The  words  in  which  the  faith — the  contents  of  belief — find 
expression.*** 

There  are  indeed  a  number  of  passages  in  which  it  would 

^Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament,  I,  MS-76. 
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be  impossible  to  prove  that  the  expression  he  pistis  is  so  used 
in  an  objective  sense.  Ephesians  4:5  is  such  a  case,  where 
the  statement  runs  “one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.”  Here 
Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  believes  “the  thought  is,  that  there  is 
one  body  of  truth  committed  to  them  and  only  one,  which 
body  of  truth  is  designated  as  the  faith.**'  Vincent,  Alford, 
Robertson  and  Salmond,  however,  espouse  the  contrary  view. 
According  to  Vincent  again,  the  Apostle  deals  with  “the 
principle  of  faith;  not  that  which  is  believed — the  body  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  does  not  promote  unity.” 

Titus  2:2  is  a  verse  where,  on  first  examination,  one 
might  suppose  he  had  really  found  an  example  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  use  of  he  pistis.  The  verse  reads,  “.  .  .  that  aged  men  be 
temperate,  grave,  soberminded,  sound  in  faith,  in  love,  in 
patience”  (hugiainontas  te  pistei,  te  agape,  te  hupomone). 
The  translation  “sound  in  the  faith,”  however,  is  rendered 
improbable,  if  not  impossible,  by  the  fact  that  faith  is  found 
in  a  construction  parallel  with  love  and  patience.  These 
latter  are  subjective  qualities,  so  as  to  demand  that  faith  also 
be  considered  subjective. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  doubts  exist  as  to  the  objective 
interpretation  of  he  pistis  in  passages  like  those  cited  above, 
there  are  others  in  which  this  usage  can  be  demonstrated 
clearly.  In  1  Timothy  4:1  for  instance  we  read:  “But  the 
Spirit  saith  expressly,  that  in  later  times  some  shall  fall 
away  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and 
doctrines  of  demons.”  Because  of  the  fact  that  he  pistis  is 
set  up  in  opposition  to  seducing  spirits  and  particularly  to 
doctrines  of  demons,  it  is  likely  that  the  expression  refers 
to  correct  doctrine  here.  Robertson  is  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  phrase  refers  not  to  “creed”  but  to  “faith  in  God 
through  Christ.”  But  Alford  must  write  “objective — the 
doctrine  which  faith  embraces,  as  so  often.” 

Another  good  example  is  found  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,  which  goes :  “If  thou  put  the  brethren  in  mind 
of  these  things,  thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Christ  Jesus, 
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nourished  in  the  words  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  good  doc¬ 
trine  which  thou  hast  followed/’  The  fact  that  tes  pisteos 
modifies  tois  logois  and  is  in  parallel  construction  with 
tes  kales  didaskalias  seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
refens  to  the  content  of  the  divine  revelation  expressed  in 
words.  Again,  in  1  Timothy  6 :20-21  it  is  stated :  “0  Timothy, 
guard  that  which  is  committed  unto  thee,  turning  away  from 
the  profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of  the  knowledge 
which  is  falsely  so  called ;  which  some  professing  have  erred 
concerning  the  faith.”  It  is  cpiite  possible  that  here  Paul 
warned  Timothy  against  the  Gnostic  heresy  specifically,  of 
which  gnosis  was  a  characteristic  expression.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  true,  the  passage  must  obviously  be  a  warning  against 
false  teaching  the  profession  of  which  causes  error  con¬ 
cerning  the  faith.  Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  he  pistis  refers 
again  to  correct  doctrine. 

Finally,  in  Titus  1:13  Paul  has  instructed  Titus  to  re¬ 
prove  the  Cretans  sharply,  “that  they  may  be  sound  in  the 
faith.”  In  this  passage  we  have  perhaps  the  clearest  example 
of  the  objective  usage  concerned  with  sound  teaching,  for 
the  context  is  full  of  warnings  against  false  teachers.  In 
verses  10  and  11  we  read  “For  there  are  many  unruly  men, 
vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  specially  they  of  the  circumcision, 
whose  mouths  must  be  stopped;  men  who  overthrow  whole 
houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy 
lucre’s  sake.”  Verse  12  states  that  “Cretans  are  always 
liars,”  while  verse  14  proceeds  to  warn  against  “Jewish 
fables,  and  commandments  of  men  who  turn  away  from  the 
truth.”  In  such  a  setting  a  sound  faith  could  only  refer  to 
doctrinal  soundness. 

We  turn  now  to  consideration  of  the  second  aspect  of 
Paul’s  phrase  “the  faith”  when  it  can  designate  objectively 
the  Christian  life  as  a  whole.  This  usage  is  rather  vague 
and,  therefore,  difficult  to  define.  Nevertheless  it  happens 
to  be  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  a  set  of  passages 
in  the  epistles.  It  is  found  with  somewhat  varying  emphasis, 
referring  usually  to  the  life  of  the  individual  Christian,  at 
least  one  time  also  to  the  life  of  the  true  church,  and  occas- 
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sionally  to  Christianity  in  general  (as  a  unit)  comprising 
not  only  the  new  life  in  Christ  but  every  aspect  of  the  Chris^ 
tian  experience. 

Consider  first  “the  faith*’  as  referring  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  believer  or  of  groups  of  Christians,  that  is,  of 
part  of  the  body  of  Christ  but  not  of  all  the  body.  Paul  tells 
the  church  at  Rome  that  their  faith  is  proclaimed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  world  (Rom.  1:8).  He  informs  the  Philippians 
that  he  is  “offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  [their] 
faith”  (Phil.  2:17),  and  the  Colossians  that  God  will  “pre¬ 
sent  [them]  holy  and  without  blemish  and  unreproveable 
before  him:  if  so  be  that  [they]  continue  in  the  faith, 
grounded  and  steadfast”  (Col.  1:22-23).  According  to  1 
Thessalonians  3:5  Paul  sent  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  that 
he  might  know  their  faith.  In  1  Timothy  1:19  the  apostle 
speaks  of  some,  including  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander,  who 
had  “made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith.”  In  each  of 
these  passages  the  exegesis  seems  to  indicate  that  he  pistis 
must  designate  the  Christian  life  of  the  individual.  It  is  an 
objective  entity,  something  observable,  what  may  be  used 
or  abused  for  God. 

In  Ephesians  4:13  it  is  our  opinion  that  we  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  he  pistis  which  points  to  the  life  of  the  true  church 
considered  as  a  unit.  The  context  speaks  of  building  up  the 
body  of  Christ.  Then  verse  13  continues  “.  .  .  till  we  all  attain 
unto  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  full-grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.”  The  outlook  of  this  section 
is  very  broad,  including  not  only  the  growth  of  the  body  of 
Christ  here  on  earth  but  also  its  perfection  in  His  presence, 
complete  maturity.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  faith,  not  in  the 
sense  of  church  union  or  doctrinal  agreement  but  of  the 
ultimate  integration  of  the  life  of  the  body  of  Christ  in 
every  respect,  will  be  achieved  finally. 

Last  of  all,  in  1  Timothy  1 :2,  Titus  1 :4  and  3 :15  we  find 
pistis  being  used  to  designate  Christianity  as  a  whole,  in  a 
very  general  way.  This  is  probably  the  vaguest  use  of  the 
word.  In  the  first  passage  just  listed  Paul  addressed  Tim- 
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othy  as  gnesio  tekno  en  pistei,  in  the  second,  Titus  as  gnesio 
tekno  kata  koinen  piatin,  and  in  the  third,  his  statement 
reads:  “Salute  them  that  love  us  en  pistei.**  If  it  be  argued 
that  such  an  interpretation  is  not  tenable  because  of  the 
Greek  article  being  absent,  a  response  can  be  forthcoming 
in  the  words  of  Alford,  who  comments  like  this  on  the  first- 
named  passage,  1  Timothy  1:2:  “When  Conybeare  says,  *in 
faith,  not  in  the  faith,  which  would  require  .  .  .  he  for¬ 
gets  (1)  the  constant  usage  by  which  the  article  is  omitted 
after  prepositions,  in  cases  where  it  is  beyond  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  and  must  be  expressed  in  translation: 
(2)  the  almost  uniform  anarthrousness  of  these  Epistles. 
He  himself  translates  the  parallel  expression  in  Titus  1:4, 
‘mine  own  son  according  to  our  common  faith,*  which  is  in 
fact  supplying  the  article.  Render  therefore  here,  ‘in  the 
faith.*  **  Accordingly  we  feel  that  in  such  passages  pistis, 
though  anarthrous,  should  be  translated  “the  faith,**  desig¬ 
nating  in  the  broadest  way  all  that  is  contained  in  our  ex¬ 
periences  and  relationships  as  a  Christian. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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SALVATION  IN  THE  TRIBULATION 


By  Donald  W.  Kopecky,  A.B. 

(Continued  from  the  July-September  Number ^  1952) 

THE  PACT  OF  THIS  SALVATION 

Predicted  in  the  Old  Testament.  Salvation  for  the  Jews 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  as  being 
future  and  as  referring  to  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of 
David  shall  be  established  again  in  the  earth.  The  Old 
Testament  does  not  indicate  that  any  Israelite  of  the  time 
before  Christ  possessed  eternal  life.  Rather,  they  thought  and 
wrote  of  eternal  life  as  being  a  future  inheritance,  to  be 
obtained  at  their  restoration  and  resurrection  (Dan.  12:1-3).* 
The  orthodox  Jews  who  lived  during  Christ's  earthly  min¬ 
istry  held  that  viewpoint  (Luke  10:25-29;  18:18-27)  and 
were  not  rebuked  by  Christ  for  holding  it. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  the  purpose  of  the 
tribulation  period  in  regard  to  Israel  is  to  prepare  that 
nation  to  receive  the  Messiah,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Israel's 
conversion  to  Christ  will  be  a  definite  event  occurring  at 
the  end  of  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel  9:24-27  (Zech. 
12:9 — 13:9).  The  conversion  is  spoken  of  as  the  nation's 
being  ‘*born  at  once”  (Isa.  66:8).  In  the  natural  realm,  birth 
is  preceded  by  birth-pangs  or  travail.  In  the  birth  of  Israel 
into  eternal  life,  there  will  also  be  birth-pangs  or  travail. 
Christ  Himself  declared  that  these  birth-pangs  will  be  the 
period  of  the  tribulation  (Matt.  24:9,  Greek  text). 

To  this  analogy  of  the  conversion  of  Israel  to  a  birth  it 
may  be  objected  that  Israel  will  have  existed  as  a  nation 
long  before  the  period  of  the  tribulation.  David  Baron  has 
furnished  an  answer  to  this  possible  objection:  *Tt  is  still 
the  ‘Jacob'  period  of  Israel's  history.  Not  yet  are  they  as  a 
nation  ‘Israelites' — princes  having  power  with  God  and  with 
men,  and  prevailing.  There  have  indeed  always  been  indi- 

*LewH  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  IV,  24-25. 
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viduals  among  them  to  whom  the  Lord  Himself  could  bear 
witness  and  say:  'Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there 
is  no  guile’;  but  as  a  nation  it  is  the  'Jacob’  name  which  still 
applies  to  them.  And  there  is  a  man  wrestling  with  them — 
unknown,  His  name  not  yet  revealed  to  them — it  is  'the  man 
Christ  Jesus’;  it  is  the  Messiah,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant.”' 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Old  Testament 
prediction  regarding  the  salvation  of  Jews  in  the  tribulation 
has  reference  to  their  conversion  as  a  nation  to  the  Messiah 
whom  they  had  crucified.  The  Old  Testament  promise  that 
Israel  would  be  saved  in  the  time  of  the  tribulation  is  found 
in  Jeremiah  30:7  (cf.  Dan.  12:10).  H.  A.  Ironside  has  said 
that  this  will  be  the  time  when  Israel  will  celebrate  the 
true  Day  of  Atonement — ^the  time  when  "there  shall  be  a 
fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness”  (Zech.  13:1).‘ 

Concerning  the  Old  Testament  prediction  relative  to  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  tribulation  period,  the  Gentiles  are 
foreseen  to  be  saved  as  a  result  of  Israel’s  salvation  (Isa. 
60:1-3).  It  is  not  that  the  Gentiles  saved  then  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  class  of  people  inferior  to  the  Israelites,  but  Israel 
is  seen  as  the  light  which  attracts  them  to  God.  And  when 
the  Gentiles  are  brought  into  vital  relationship  to  God,  they 
are  said  to  be  made  partakers  with  Israel  in  the  kingdom 
glory  (Isa.  2:4;  60:3,  5,  12;  62:2).  All  of  this  begins  to  take 
place  during  the  tribulation  period,  as  stated  in  the  following 
section. 

Stated  in  the  New  Testament.  The  clearest,  most  exten¬ 
sive  statement  of  salvation  in  the  tribulation  is  found  in 
Revelation  7.  Here  two  groups  are  seen — 144,000  from  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  an  innumerable  company  out  of 
every  nation.  The  time  of  the  salvation  described  in  this 
chapter  is  not  indicated,  the  chapter  itself  being  a  paren¬ 
thetic  vision  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals  of  judg¬ 
ment.*  However,  verse  14  defines  the  general  time  of  this 

'David  Baron,  Israel’s  Inalienable  Possessions,  pp.  30*31. 

'H.  A.  Ironside,  The  Great  Parenthesis,  pp.  80-82. 

•Walter  Scott,  Exposition  of  the  Revelation,  pp.  144-45. 
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salvation  to  be  during  the  great  tribulation,  not  after  or 
before.  The  verb  translated  by  the  Authorized  Version  “came 
out”  might  well  have  been  translated  “are  coming  out,” 
since  it  is  a  present  participle. 

Salvation  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  predicated  here  of 
the  144,000.  They  are  said  rather  to  be  “sealed”  by  the 
angels  of  verse  2.  However,  salvation  is  implied,  not  only 
by  the  sealing,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  are  called  “the  serv¬ 
ants  of  our  God”  (verse  3).  “‘The  seal  of  the  living  God’ 
implies  immunity  from  death,  and  the  seal  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  intimates  public,  open  acknowledgment  that  those  who 
are  sealed  belong  to  God.’”  This  passage  does  not  tell  us 
what  the  seal  is  or  what  is  its  full  significance,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study  it  has  been  shown  to  imply  salvation 
for  those  sealed. 

The  innumerable  company  of  Gentiles  here  (verses  8-17) 
are  not  to  be  confused  in  any  manner  with  the  Israelites 
of  the  preceding  verses  or  with  the  church.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  to  share  in  the  kingdom  blessings  with  Israel  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out;  but  their  separate  identity  is 
maintained  here.  This  innumerable  company  is  probably  the 
fruitage  of  the  labor  of  the  servants  of  God,  the  144,000 
Israelites.  At  least  we  are  told  by  Christ  that  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  will  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness 
to  all  nations  during  the  tribulation  (Matt.  24:14).  It  is 
most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  preaching  will  be  done 
by  the  144,000  mentioned  here  and  that  the  result  of  their 
labor  will  be  the  conversion  of  this  vast  multitude  of  Gentiles. 

There  is  first  a  description  of  the  saved  Gentiles  (verse 
9) ;  second,  their  cry  (verse  10) ;  third,  their  identity  (verse 
14) ;  and  fourth,  their  destiny  (verses  16-17).  In  the  descrip¬ 
tion  they  are  said  to  be  out  of  every  nation.  Undoubtedly, 
therefore,  the  preachers  who  will  have  given  them  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  salvation  must  have  evangelized  people  of  every 
nation  and  language  in  the  world.  The  144,000,  having  been 
scattered  before  the  tribulation  begins,  will  have  known  all 
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languagres  of  the  world  at  that  time.  The  second  feature 
of  this  description  is  that  the  multitude  stand  before  the 
throne  and  before  the  Lamb.  In  other  words,  they  have  a 
standing  before  God,  a  position  in  which  they  are  both  con¬ 
fident  and  safe,  because  they  are  clothed  with  white  robes — 
which  speak  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  from  God  (Isa.  61 : 
10;  Rev.  19:8).  They  hold  palm  branches  in  their  hands, 
which  speak  of  the  joy  of  complete  deliverance  (Lev.  23:40; 
John  12:13).* 

The  cry  of  these  Gentiles  in  verse  10  is  the  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  experience  of  salvation^  Their  identity  is  given 
by  one  of  the  twenty-four  elders  (verse  14)  as  being  those 
who  are  continually  coming  out  (ol  of  the  great 

tribulation ;  that  is,  those  who  are  in  view  in  this  vision  are 
only  a  portion  of  the  total  number  saved  during  the  tribula¬ 
tion.  They  are  said  to  be  the  ones  who  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  With 
this  may  be  compared  Daniel  12:10:  “Many  shall  be  purified, 
and  made  white,  and  tried.”  This  Old  Testament  passage 
refers  by  interpretation  to  salvation  of  Jews  during  the 
tribulation  (cf.  12:1),  but  as  has  been  indicated  Gentiles  are 
saved  as  a  result  of  the  Jews’  salvation.  Thus  by  extended 
application  Daniel  12:10  also  refers  to  the  multitude  of 
Gentiles  saved. 

The  destiny  of  the  saved  Gentiles  is  given  in  verses  15 
through  17  and  is  seen  to  be  sevenfold.  This  sevenfold 
blessedness  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  have  been  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (verse  14).  (1)  They  are 
“before  the  throne  of  God.”  The  Greek  word  for  “before”  is 
used  in  Luke  1:75;  Acts  7:46;  10:33;  2  Corinthians  4:2;  7:12, 
to  mean  “in  the  approving  sight  of  God.”*  Thus  it  is  indicated 
that  they  have  a  perfect  standing  before  God.  (2)  They 
serve  God  “day  and  night  in  his  temple,”  indicating  that  they 
have  a  perfect  state  before  God.  (3)  God  tabernacles  with 
them — not  as  in  Revelation  21:3,  but  as  in  Isaiah  4:5-6:  “a 


'Ibid.,  p.  151. 
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millennial,  earthly  blessedness  rather  than  the  spiritual 
blessedness  of  heaven.” It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Gentiles  saved  in  the  tribulation  are  saved  with  the  end  in 
view  of  sharing  Israel’s  millennial  blessings.  (4)  They  shall 
hunger  no  more,  for  the  Lamb  shall  feed  them  (cf.  Deut. 
8:3).  (6)  They  shall  thirst  no  more,  for  the  Lamb  shall  lead 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  water  (cf.  John  4:14).  (6) 
They  shall  no  more  suffer  the  physical  discomforts  they  expe¬ 
rienced  during  the  tribulation — no  sun  or  burning  heat.  (7) 
God  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes.  The  fact 
that  God  Himself  wipes  away  every  tear  means  everlasting 
consolation.  They  shall  never  weep  again.  These  last  two 
verses  (16-17)  may  be  compared  with  Isaiah  49:10,  but  here 
”God  and  the  Lamb”  is  substituted  for  Him  “that  hath 
mercy,”  inasmuch  as  Christ  has  now  been  revealed  as  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world — the 
expression  of  God’s  mercy. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  do  the  Gentiles  who  are 
saved  in  the  tribulation  have  any  part  with  the  church?  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  church  age  is  an  intercalation 
into  God’s  prophetic  program.  It  is  an  intercalation,  both  into 
the  program  for  Israel  and  into  the  program  for  Gentiles. 
The  beginning  of  that  intercalation  is  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2:1-14)  in  order  to  baptize 
believers  into  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  12:13).  The  close 
of  that  intercalation  is  the  rapture  (1  Thess.  4:16-17;  1  Cor. 
15:51-53),  or  the  ascent  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  order  to  be 
forever  with  the  Lord.  Nowhere  is  it  stated  concerning  these 
tribulation  saints,  either  Jews  or  Gentiles,  that  they  are 
baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  body  of  Christ.  In  fact, 
during  the  tribulation  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
body  of  Christ  is  plainly  absent — the  equality  in  position 
and  blessing  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  (1  Cor.  12:13).  During 
the  tribulation  the  center  of  God’s  redemptive  purpose  is 
the  nation  Israel,  and  Gentiles  are  saved  only  because  Jews 
are  first  saved.  The  logical  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
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Gentiles  saved  in  the  tribulation  have  no  part  in  the  church, 
the  body  of  Christ,  but  are  rather  to  share  with  Israel  in  its 
millennial  blessings. 

Gonzales,  Texas 


(To  he  concluded) 
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“Dr.  Hopkins  in  his  treatise  on  the  millennium  says:  Tn 
the  first  three  centuries  after  the  apostles  the  doctrine  of  the 
millennium  was  believed  and  taught;  but  so  many  unworthy 
and  absurd  things  were  by  some  advanced  concerning  it, 
that  it  afterwards  fell  into  discredit  and  was  opposed,  or 
passed  over  in  silence,  by  most  until  the  Reformation  from 
popery.  And  then  a  number  of  enthusiasts  advanced  so  many 
unscriptural  and  ridiculous  notions  concerning  it  and  made 
such  a  bad  improvement  of  it,  that  many — if  not  most — of 
the  orthodox,  in  opposing  them,'  were  led  to  disbelieve  and 
oppose  the  doctrine  in  general,  or  to  say  little  or  nothing  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  in  any  sense  or  view.*  Bishop  Newton, 
himself  a  moderate  advocate  of  the  viewpoint,  says  ‘Some, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  have  debased  it  with  a 
mixture  of  fables;  they  have  described  the  kingdom  more 
like  a  sensual  than  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  thereby  have  not 
only  exposed  themselves,  but — what  is  infinitely  worse — ^the 
doctrine  itself  to  contempt  and  ridicule.*  The  notion  of  an 
earthly  and  temporal  kingdom  prevailed  while  the  church 
was  depressed  and  persecuted.  When  injustice  triumphs  in 
this  life,  the  human  mind  instinctively  looks  to  the  future 
world  for  the  vindication  of  the  right.** — Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
July,  1855 
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GOD  AND  THE  GENTILES 

By  Charles  Henry  Murphy,  Th.M. 

This  study,  while  limited  for  various  reasons,  is  to  be  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  line  of  prophecy  concerning  a  great 
portion  of  the  humani  race  known  as  the  Gentiles.  The  Bible 
divides  the  human  family  into  three  great  divisions,  as  they 
are  recorded  in  1  Corinthians  10:32,  namely,  Jew,  Gentile 
and  the  church  of  God.  Each  of  these  three  divisions  has  a 
vast  amount  of  Scripture  bearing  on  it  which,  if  kept  sep¬ 
arate,  will  be  seen  to  carry  each  group  on  into  the  eternity 
to  come. 

The  word  Gentile  is  translated  from  the  Hebrew  goy  and 
the  Greek  ethnos.  In  the  Old  Testament  goy  has  been  rendered 
‘‘Gentile,”  “heathen,”  “nation,”  and  “people,”  and  in  the 
plural  form  it  refers  to  all  those  who  are  not  of  the  Jewish 
race.  In  the  New  Testament  the  same  renderings  are  made 
from  ethnos,  with  the  same  distinction  carried  through. 
Therefore,  the  word  Gentile  refers  to  that  great  mass  of 
humanity  which  is  not  Jewish.  All  of  this  designation  are 
classified  the  same  regardless  of  the  color  of  skin,  or  whether 
they  are  civilized  or  not. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  Scripture  related  to  the  subject 
of  Gentiles.  Much  of  it  has  been  clouded  for  the  average 
reader  because  of  the  various  translations  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  for  Gentile.  While  God  called  out  from  the  Gentiles 
the  people  of  Israel  to  be  a  special  nation  for  Himself,  and 
even  though  He  is  today  calling  out  from  among  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  a  people  to  form  the  church,  which  is  the  bride 
of  Christ,  He  has  nevertheless  remained  the  God  of  the 
Gentiles.  As  such  He  has  dealt  with  them  providentially  and 
in  judgment,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the  ages. 
A  careful  study  of  Scripture  will  bear  this  out. 
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Scriptures  related  to  the  Gentiles  are  scattered  through 
the  Bible,  but  when  they  are  gathered  up  it  id  seen  that  they 
form  a  complete  picture  of  God’s  dealings  with  these  people. 
The  whole  picture  divides  naturally  into  three  sections,  and 
so  this  study  will  follow  a  threefold  outline  in  considering 
the  significant  highway  of  truth  presented  here.  The  divisions 
will  be  as  follows :  Gentiles  up  to  the  time  of  Babylon  and  its 
empire,  Gentiles  from  Babylon  to  the  return  of  Christ, 
Gentiles  and  their  destiny. 

I.  GENTILES  UP  TO  THE  TIME  OF  BABYLON 
Origin  of  the  Gentiles.  Gentiles  have  their  origin  in 
Adam.  For  centuries  before  the  flood  the  human  family  ex¬ 
isted  as  one  unit.  All  were  of  one  racial  stock  and  all  spoke 
one  universal  language.  After  the  flood  God  took  one  family 
and  began  to  repopulate  the  earth.  In  chapter  10  of  Genesis 
are  found  three  tables  of  names  of  the  families  which  sprang 
from  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  It  is  through  these  three  sons 
that  all  the  human  race  has  come.  The  mention  of  goyim  is 
found  in  verse  5,  where  it  is  rendered  “Gentiles.”  But  this 
rendering  is  arbitrary,  for  the  same  word  is  translated 
“nations”  in  verses  5,  20,  31-32.  In  this  chapter,  as  in  other 
places,  goyim  has  its  general  meaning  of  “family”  or  “nation” 
as  a  distinct  body  of  people.  Genesis  10  gives  the  origin  of 
the  various  Gentile  nations.  There  are  58  basic  nations  here 
whose  stock  is  derived  from  the  sons  of  Noah. 

Prediction  concerning  these  Gentile  nations  began  with 
Noah’s  prophecy  in  Genesis  9 :24-27.  The  descendants  of  Ham 
are  to  be  a  servile  people.  Those  of  Shem  are  to  have  a  special 
relation  to  Jehovah,  and  Japheth’s  descendants  are  to  be  the 
most  enlarged  and  numerous  of  the  races.  This  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled,  as  history  and  the  science  of  anthropology  have 
shown.  Scofield  seems  to  err  when  he  says:  “From  these 
seven  sons  of  Japheth  are  descended  the  goyim,  or  Gentile, 
nations,  translated  ‘heathen’  148  times  in  the  Authorized 
Version.’”  It  is  not  only  from  Japheth’s  sons  but  also  from 
the  sons  of  Ham  and  Shem  that  the  Gentiles  come.  The 

‘C.  I.  Scofield,  Reference  Bible,  p.  18. 
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Babylonians  were  called  Gentiles  and  they  descended  from 
Nimrod  through  Cush,  a  son  of  Ham.  The  Canaanites  were 
called  Gentiles  and  they  likewise  descended  from  Canaan,  a 
son  of  Ham.  Abraham  was  a  Gentile  when  God  called  him 
and  Lot,  his  nephew,  was  also  a  Gentile.  The  descendants  of 
Abraham  through  Ishmael  are  classed  as  Gentiles  and  the 
descendants  of  Isaac  through  Etsau  are  known  as  the  Edom¬ 
ites,  whose  mothers  were  daughters  of  Canaan  (Gen.  36). 

Therefore  we  can  speak  of  no  definite  Israelite  race  until 
the  time  of  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons,  through  whom  the 
nation  Israel  came  into  existence.  Up  to  the  time  of  Jacob 
all  the  human  race  had  been  one  big  family.  Although  God 
called  Abraham  out  from  that  great  mass  of  humanity  to 
form  a  nation  peculiar  to  Himself,  it  does  not  seem  that 
there  are  any  clear-cut  distinctions  between  that  people  and 
the  rest  of  the  nations  until  Jacob  became  Israel.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  evidence  to  be  found  in  Grenesis  35:10-11: 
“And  God  said  unto  him.  Thy  name  is  Jacob :  thy  name  shall 
not  be  called  any  more  Jacob,  but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name: 
and  he  called  his  name  Israel.  And  God  said  unto  him,  I  am 
God  Almighty:  be  fruitful  and  multiply;  a  nation  and  a 
company  of  nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come 
out  of  thy  loins.*' 

Although  God  promised  to  make  a  great  nation  from 
Abraham  (Gen.  12:2),  technically  speaking  it  was  not  until 
Jacob  that  God  separated  the  one  nation  from  the  rest  of  the 
races,  and  from  that  time  forward  Israel  is  called  God’s 
peculiar  people  and  the  rest  of  humanity  is  grouped  under 
the  name  of  Gentiles.  The  Gentiles,  therefore,  have  their 
origin  in  Adam  but  more  particularly  in  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  who  himself  prophesied  concerning  their  future  rela¬ 
tionships  to  one  another. 

Responsibility  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Gentile  people  have 
never  been  without  a  witness  to  the  divine  truth.  Even 
though  they  were  never  given  any  written  revelation  as  God 
gave  to  Israel,  yet  they  have  possessed  a  great  amount  of 
light  for  which  God  has  held  them  responsible.  There  are 
three  ways  in  which  God  has  given  a  witness  of  Himself  to 
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the  Gentiles.  First  there  is  the  witness  of  creation.  The 
Scriptures  plainly  teach  that  creation  declares  the  glory  of 
God  (Ps.  19),  and  the  things  that  are  made  reveal  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  (Rom.  1:20).  And  so  through  creation 
a  grand  demonstration  of  His  being  and  power  has  been  from 
the  earliest  times  a  witness  to  every  soul  that  there  is  a 
personal  God. 

The  second  witness  is  that  of  tradition.  The  knowledge 
of  God  was  handed  down  from  Adam  to  his  sons.  Through 
them  not  only  the  person  of  God  was  known  but  the  principle 
of  sacrifice  was  perpetuated.  Abel’s  offering  (Gen.  4)  shows 
that  he  must  have  understood  how  sinners  could  only  ap¬ 
proach  God  through  a  blood  sacrifice,  which  fact  was  made 
known  to  Adam  when  God  clothed  him  with  the  coat  of  skins 
(Gen.  3:21).  This  knowledge  of  sacrifice  continued  through 
the  generations  leading  to  Noah  and  Abraham.  A  grand  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  traditional  knowledge  of  God  among  the  Gentiles 
is  found  in  Job  and  his  friends.  They  understood  the  person 
of  God  and  His  judgments  upon  sin.  Another  truth  which  was 
known  by  tradition  was  that  of  a  promised  redeemer  (Gen. 
3:15).  Thousands  of  years  later.  Job  declared  his  faith  in  the 
hope  of  a  redeemer  who  was  to  come  (Job  19:25). 

The  third  witness  to  God  and  His  judgments  was  that  of 
the  conscience  which  accuses  or  excuses  one  concerning  right 
and  wrong.  Even  before  written  revelation  condemned  sin, 
the  Gentiles  posseissed  this  inner  monitor  of  the  soul  which 
convicted  them  of  sin  (Rom.  2:14-15).  Therefore  through 
creation,  tradition,  and  the  voice  of  conscience  the  Gentiles 
knew  of  God  and  His  ways,  and  any  turning  from  this  truth 
left  them  without  excuse. 

Just  before  the  flood,  when  God  looked  upon  the  human 
race  and  declared  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
man’s  heart  was  only  evil  continually  (Gen.  6:5),  one  can 
see  the  awful  result  of  the  fall  of  which  the  Gentiles  partook 
through  union  with  Adam.  Having  turned  from  the  light 
which  they  possessed  and  having  practised  the  awful  sins 
enumerated  in  Romans  1:21-32,  they  merited  the  judgment 
which  God  now  passed  upon  them. 
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Out  of  the  judgment  of  the  flood  God  spared  one  family. 
He  revealed  anew  to  them  His  person  and  His  ways  and 
made  a  covenant  with  them  (Gen.  9:1-17).  Hardly  three  gen¬ 
erations  had  passed,  however,  until  man  again  perverted 
the  truth  of  God.  Under  the  leadership  of  Nimrod,  the  great 
Babylonian  kingdom  had  its  beginning.  Under  its  system  the 
truth  of  God  was  changed  to  a  lie,  and  man  became  an 
idolater  and  worshipped  the  stars,  making  himself  images 
before  which  he  bowed  down  (Rom.  1:23).  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  flood  the  human  race  was  again  so 
wicked  and  corrupt  that  God  gave  them  up  to  idolatry,  im¬ 
morality  and  evil,  and  let  them  have  their  own  way.  But  His 
covenant  with  Noah  forbade  Him  to  destroy  them  all  as 
once  He  had  done.  In  judgment,  then.  He  confounded  their 
one  language  and  scattered  them  over  all  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

So,  having  given  up  humanity  to  perish  in  its  own  wick¬ 
edness,  God  picked  up  one  man  and  his  wife  to  start  over 
again.  He  chose  Abram  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  through 
him  raised  up  a  witness  to  the  nations  concerning  the  one, 
true  God.  From  the  time  that  God  chose  Abram  to  form  a 
new  nation  for  Himself,  the  Gentile  nations  were  abandoned 
by  the  Lord  and  this  until  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  As  far  as  is  known,  God  had  no  dealings  with  Gen¬ 
tiles  during  the  long  period  between  Abraham  and  Christ. 
For  about  two  thousand  years  they  had  no  hope  and  were 
without  God  in  the  world  (Eph.  2:12).  Only  as  Gentiles  were 
related  to  Israel  are  they  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

There  are  a  few  among  the  Gentiles  who  came  to  know 
the  true  God,  but  these  learned  of  Him  through  contact  with 
Israel  and  its  constituents.  Out  of  that  great  mass  of  Gen¬ 
tile  humanity,  accordingly,  God  in  grace  reached  out  and 
drew  some  to  Himself.  There  may  have  been  many  more 
than  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Surely  we  do  have  the 
record  of  some.  Notable  among  those  Gentiles  who  came  to 
know  God  during  the  time  between  Abraham  and  Christ  are 
Rahab  (Josh.  2:1-24),  Ruth  (Ruth  1:16),  Naaman  (2  Kings 
6:1-19),  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (1  Kings  10:1-13),  the  Roman 
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centurion  (Matt.  9:5-12),  and  the  Syrophenician  woman 
(Mark  7:24-30).  After  the  call  of  Abraham  God  dealt  no 
more  with  the  Gentile  people  as  a  whole ;  still  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  God  was  not  lessened  on  that  account.  They  re¬ 
mained  under  the  Adamic  and  Noahic  covenants,  by  which 
they  were  held  equally  responsible  with  Israel  to  govern  the 
world  for  God. 

From  the  time  of  Abraham  onward  to  the  Jewish  captiv¬ 
ity  God  fulfilled  His  promise  by  making  out  of  the  patriarch 
a  great  nation.  The  height  and  glory  of  the  Israelite  nation 
reached  its  peak  under  Solomon.  Israel  was  then  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  nation  under  heaven,  and  God  was  the  one 
who  had  made  it  that  way.  But  commencing  with  Solomon 
Israel  turned  from  God,  and  its  history  for  the  next  four 
hundred  years  is  filled  with  terrible  sins.  To  punish  His 
people  for  their  sins  and  rebellion  God  raised  up  two  great 
Gentile  nations.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kingdoms 
began  to  rise  and  eventually  they  outgrew  Israel  in  power. 
The  end  of  it  all  came  when  God  permitted  these  nations  to 
carry  Israel  away  out  of  its  land,  and  all  in  Israel  were 
taken  to  these  strange  countries,  most  of  them  never  to 
return.  When  Babylon  took  away  Judah  and  destroyed  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  with  the  temple  built  by  Solomon,  the 
Babylonian  empire  was  at  its  zenith.  Many  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  it  knew  cause  the  present  world  to  marvel.  Now 
Israel  was  scattered  among  the  Gentiles  as  the  prophets  had 
foretold,  and  Gentile  dominion  was  again  to  be  uppermost. 
From  this  time  on,  Israel  was  a  subjugated  people  with  the 
Gentiles  lording  it  over  them.  It  is  at  this  very  time  that 
prophecy  concerning  the  Gentiles  is  given  by  God  again, 
through  His  spokesmen. 

II.  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  BABYLON  TO  THE  RETURN  OF  CHRIST 

To  Daniel,  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  was  taken 
captive  to  Babylon,  was  given  the  vision  of  the  history  of 
the  Gentile  nations  up  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory. 
There  are  three  major  visions  which  God  revealed  to  Daniel. 
These  revelations  tell  the  names,  describe  the  character,  and 
give  the  length  of  Gentile  times.  Other  Scriptures  scattered 
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throu^rhout  the  Bible  describe  the  judgments  which  will  fall 
upon  these  Gentiles  at  the  end  of  their  age. 

Just  before  Christ  was  crucified  He  foretold  much  of  the 
future  in  detail.  Concerning  the  city  of  Jerusalem  He  foretold 
that  it  would  be  destroyed  and  its  people  would  be  led  away 
captive  to  all  nations  (Luke  21:24).  Jerusalem  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  trodden  down  “until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled.”  Already  the  city  was  dominated  by  the  Gentiles 
and  had  been,  since  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon.  The  term  “times  of  the  Gentiles,”  therefore,  includes 
the  period  between  the  captivity  of  Israel  by  Babylon  and 
the  second  advent  of  Christ.  It  comes  to  pass  during  this 
period  that  world  dominion  passed  into  the  control  of 
Gentile  powers.  The  era  had  already  begun  when  Daniel  re¬ 
ceived  his  revelations  and,  according  to  Scripture,  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  Christ  returns  to  set  up  His  everlasting  kingdom. 

The  names  and  character  of  Gentile  governments.  In  Dan¬ 
iel  2:1-46  is  recorded  a  dream  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  of  Babylon  dreamed.  The  divine  inter pretaton  of  this 
dream  was  revealed  to  Daniel  and  is  likewise  set  down  here. 
A  similar  vision  is  found  in  chapter  7  of  the  prophecy  by 
Daniel,  but  there  it  is  seen  from  a  different  standpoint.  In 
chapter  2  will  be  found  the  entire  course  of  Gentile  times  as 
observed  from  the  human  viewpoint.  Chapter  7  gives  the 
same  history  from  the  divine  side. 

Nebuchadnezzar  saw  a  great  image  whose  head  was  of 
gold,  whose  shoulders  were  of  silver,  whose  thighs  were  of 
brass,  and  whose  legs  were  of  iron  merging  into  the  feet 
which  were  a  mixture  of  iron  and  clay.  Daniel’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  (Dan.  2:36-43)  disclosed  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
kingdom  were  symbolized  by  the  head  of  gold.  Three  other 
kingdoms  were  to  follow  the  Babylonian  empire.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  kingdom  the  God  of  heaven  is  to  set  up  a 
kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed.  No  names  other 
than  Babylon  are  given  for  us  to  identify  the  four  world- 
empires,  but  Daniel  8 :20-21  identifies  the  next  two  as  Media- 
Persia  and  Greece.  No  place  in  the  prophecy  has  identified 
the  fourth  empire  by  name,  although  history  confirms  the 
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fact  that  the  four  great  kingdoms  have  been  Babylon,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  Rome,  therefore,  is  symbolized  by  the 
iron  and  in  its  final  form  will  be  a  mixture  of  iron  and  clay, 
which  fact  is  interpreted  correctly  by  Chafer  when  he  says : 
**As  each  metal  in  the  image  represents  a  phase  of  human 
authority  and  iron  represents  Rome,  so  potter’s  clay  speaks 
of  the  introduction  into  the  last  form  of  Gentile  government 
of  an  element  which  is  without  inherent  strength.  That  two 
elements,  iron  and  clay,  cannot  mix  is  true  of  the  two  forms 
of  government — autocracy  and  democracy,  but  even  now  the 
world  is  beholding  so-called  democracies  under  the  contra¬ 
dictory  rule  of  dictators.”* 

The  character  of  these  world  governments  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  statements  made  concerning  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
figures  which  s3rmbolize  them.  Babylon  was  to  be  a  kingdom 
of  power,  strength,  and  glory.  Even  men,  beasts,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  were  subject  to  it  (Dan.  2:37-38).  This 
glory  and  power  is  symbolized  by  gold,  the  most  precious  of 
metals.  As  the  metals  decrease  in  value,  so  do  these  kingdoms 
decrease  in  glory.  Persia  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  Babylon 
(Dan.  2:39).  Greece,  the  third  kingdom,  is  to  rule  the  whole 
earth.  And  the  last  kingdom  is  to  have  the  strength  of  iron, 
which  shall  break  in  pieces  and  subdue  the  world  too. 

The  metal  image  gives  man’s  viewpoint  of  these  four 
governments,  and  man  always  speaks  of  world  kingdoms  as 
great  and  wonderful  things.  But  in  Daniel  7  God  has  pictured 
these  governments  as  devouring  beasts  which  are  cruel, 
dreadful  and  terrifying.  The  wild  animals  depict  the  beast¬ 
like  character  of  each  kingdom.  Their  wings  represent  the 
swiftness  by  which  some  of  the  rival  empires  are  conquered. 
More  could  be  said  concerning  the  details  which  sketch 
these  several  nations,  but  suffice  it  to  add  that  history  has 
confirmed  the  fulfillment  of  every  prophecy  to  the  letter. 

One  exception  must  be  noted  when  reference  is  made  to 
fulfillment  of  Daniel’s  interpretation  of  the  God-sent  dream. 
The  God  of  heaven  did  not  set  up  a  kingdom  immediately 
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after  the  termination  of  Rome,  last  of  the  world  empires. 
That  is  to  say,  Christ  did  not  come  in  £rlory  as  the  smiting 
Stone  which  is  to  destroy  all  these  world  governments.  For 
that  matter  the  final  form  of  the  fourth  universal  kingdom 
was  also  unfulfilled. 

According  to  the  prediction  from  Daniel  the  last  form 
of  Rome  will  contain  ten  divisions  of  government,  portrayed 
by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image  and  the  ten  horns  on  the  head 
of  the  last  beast  (Dan.  7:7-8).  These  toes  and  horns  are 
interpreted  carefully  as  so  many  kings  ruling  over  as  many 
kingdoms,  which  altogether  constitute  the  Roman  empire 
at  the  time.  See  Daniel  7:24.  An  additional  horn  or  king 
arises,  then,  to  become  head  over  all  the  other  monarchs 
and  their  principalities.  This  “little  horn”  which  appears 
among  the  other  ones  is  identified  by  later  Scriptures  as 
the  man  of  sin  (2  Thess.  2:3),  the  beast  of  Revelation  13 
who  rules  over  Rome’s  future  world-embracing  government. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  form  of  Roman 
empire  has  never  been  reached,  the  conclusion  to  draw  about 
Daniel  is  seemingly  a  choice  of  alternatives:  either  he  drew 
a  false  picture  or  he  was  ignorant  of  things  to  come.  Instead, 
however,  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  an 
unforeseen  age  has  been  inserted  into  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  last  form  of  Roman  rule  will  not  eventuate 
until  the  end  of  the  present  era.  Beginning  with  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ,  the  new  or  church  age  has  interrupted  the 
program  for  the  nations,  so  to  speak,  not  to  let  it  resume 
functioning  until  the  body  of  Christ  is  removed  from  earth 
(1  Thess.  4:15-18). 

After  removal  of  the  church  to  heaven,  the  iron  and  clay 
aspect  of  the  Image  will  quickly  take  shape,  so  that  the 
Gentile  program  can  be  consummated  wHhin  a  short  space 
of  time  (as  may  be  shown  by  another  prophecy).  Approxi¬ 
mately  seven  years  after  the  revived  form  of  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  takes  form,  the  smiting  Stone  we  know  to  be  Christ 
will  return  in  power  and  great  glory  to  earth,  destroying 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  casting  the  ruler  of  this 
particular  empire  called  Rome  into  the  bottomless  pit  (Dan. 
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7:9-12,  Rev.  19:11-20).  Such  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  Stone  hit  the  image  on  its  feet  with  smashing  force.  The 
Stone  not  only  broke  the  feet  but  also  the  entire  image, 
which  thereafter  was  carried  away  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  At  that  time  the  entire  age  of  Gentile  power  will  be 
destroyed  forever,  and  the  millennial  kingdom  will  fill  the 
earth  (Dan.  2:34-35). 

Englewood,  Colorado 


(To  be  concluded) 


“The  triumphant  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  is  abun¬ 
dantly  established  by  the  prophecies  both  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  Daniel  in  the  vision  of  ‘the  great  image' 
speaks  of  this  kingdom  as  ‘a  stone  cut  without  hands,  which 
became  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth.'  Again, 
in  the  vision  of  the  ‘four  beasts'  he  describes  it  as  the  king¬ 
dom  given  to  the  Son  of  man  and  to  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  which  is  to  supersede  all  other  kingdoms.  In  the  Revela¬ 
tion  the  same  glorious  kingdom  is  represented  in  three  dis¬ 
tinct  visions.  The  first  is  at  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet  (11:15),  when  ‘there  were  great  voices  in  heaven, 
saying.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ;  and  he  shall  reign  forever 
and  ever.'  Again,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  19th  chapter  the 
same  thing  is  described  by  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  the  judgment  of  the 
great  whore.  In  the  first  verse  of  the  20th  chapter  it  is  again 
mentioned,  as  consequent  here  to  the  destruction  of  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  and  the  binding  of  Satan,  which 
follows  upon  the  destruction  of  the  last  of  his  allies.  That 
these  all  refer  to  the  same  event  is  evident  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  things  described  and  from  the  inapplicability 
of  either  to  any  other  predicted  event." — Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
November,  1849 
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The  Theology  op  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  By  Edward  J.  Car- 
nell.  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids.  250  pp.  $3.50. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  representative  of  neo-orthodoxy  in  much  the  same  light 
as  Karl  Barth  is  the  symbol  of  crisis  theology  in  Europe. 
The  analysis  of  his  theology  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  current 
intellectual  movement  among  American  liberals. 

Professor  Camell  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  pre¬ 
vious  publications  had  already  proved  himself  a  brilliant 
apologist  for  conservative  Reformed  theology  and  his  analysis 
of  the  theology  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  is  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  contemporary  theological  literature. 

Approaching  his  task  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophic 
apologetics,  Dr.  Carnell  offers  first  an  analysis  of  neo-ortho¬ 
doxy  explaining  its  rise  and  relevance  to  the  contemporary 
theological  scene.  His  treatment  is  excellent;  pivoting  on  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  immanence  in 
liberal  theology.  He  shows  further  that  neo-orthodoxy  as 
represented  in  Niebuhr  begins  with  man — his  nature,  sin, 
need — ^and  answers  the  problem  essentially  in  dialectical 
terms  which  ultimately  extract  from  man  himself  the  solution 
"to  his  problem.  The  reader  is  left  with  the  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion  that  neo-orthodoxy  is  different  in  most  essentials  from 
orthodoxy  as  represented  in  the  Reformed  tradition  and  that 
it  denies  such  essentials  as  the  infallible  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  blood 
atonement,  in  particular  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  second  advent  of  Christ. 

From  the  standpoint  of  dispassionate  weighing  of  facts 
and  theories,  general  scholarship,  documentation,  literary 
quality,  and  argument,  the  volume  can  be  graded  excellent. 
Criticism  which  might  be  made  would  be  directed  more  at 
the  author's  purpose  than  at  the  book  itself.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  provide  a  scholarly  analysis  and  answer  to 
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Niebuhr.  The  author  has  brilliantly  achieved  this  purpose, 
and  the  conservative  theologrical  world  is  his  debtor. 

The  volume  might  have  served  a  wider  public,  if  the 
author  had  wished,  by  reducing  the  vocabulary  to  more 
ordinary  limits.  For  instance,  * 'three  fundamental  reasons 
why  Niebuhr  cannot  accommodate  the  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  Christ  into  his  existentialism,”  in  ordinary  English  could 
be  reduced  to,  "three  reasons  why  Niebuhr  rejects  the  deity 
of  Christ.”  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  reach  the  scholarly 
world  unless  one  uses  its  vocabulary.  Perhaps  this  also  ex¬ 
plains  the  almost  total  avoidance  of  Scripture  citation  while 
at  the  same  time  the  author  obviously  accepts  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God.  The  method  of  discussion  revolves  around 
philosophical  concepts  rather  than  theological,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  make  this  distinction  in  discussion  of  neo-ortho¬ 
doxy.  In  the  closing  sections  of  the  volume  the  author  pin¬ 
points  the  errors  of  neo-orthodoxy  in  an  admirable  fashion, 
though  still  showing  the  hems  of  philosophy  under  his  theo¬ 
logical  garments. 

The  volume  fills  an  important  place  in  contemporary  liter¬ 
ature.  The  reviewer  could  wish  that  the  substance  of  the 
volume  written  on  the  level  of  the  man  in  the  pew  could 
follow  from  the  same  author. 

A  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Edward  J. 

Camell.  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand 

Rapids.  523  pp.  $6.00. 

Borrowing  somewhat  the  principle  of  Pascal,  that  the  es¬ 
sential  intellectual  problem  of  theology  and  philosophy  is  an 
option.  Professor  Carnell  of  Fuller  Seminary  has  delineated 
the  choice  which  faces  intelligent  minds  concerning  the  values 
of  Christianity.  In  a  closely  reasoned  examination  of  the 
prejudices  which  currently  exist  particularly  among  phil¬ 
osophers  against  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  the 
author  show’s  that  when  one  is  faced  with  the  choice  of 
values,  with  proper  evaluation,  Christianity  alone  provides 
what  will  satisfy  the  whole  man. 

Beginning  with  the  idea  that  man  in  distinction  to 
animals  is  free  to  make  choices  and  to  determine  values,  or 
things  which  will  bring  happiness.  Professor  Carnell  chal¬ 
lenges  his  readers  to  think  and  use  the  freedom  to  choose 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  Then,  beginning  with  the  more 
elemental  or  "lower  immediacies”  the  work  proceeds  meth¬ 
odically  through  the  various  competing  philosophies  and  ide¬ 
ologies  which  have  hindered  or  diverted  men  from  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  the  process  the  inadequacy  of  contending  views 
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to  satisfy  the  essential  needs  of  man^s  heart  and  mind  is 
shown. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  book  by  a  contemporary  scholar, 
who  on  the  one  hand  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  phil¬ 
osophic  problems  of  our  day  and  on  the  other  is  able  in 
this  context  to  portray  Christianity  in  its  supremacy.  The 
work  is  highly  recommended  particularly  for  those  who  have 
had  adetjuate  background  in  philosophy  and  theology  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  cogency  of  the 'argument. 

J.  H.  Bennetch 

The  Gospel  of  God.  By  Anders  Nygren.  Translated  by  L.  J. 

Trinterud.  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  104  pp.  $2.00. 

Following  the  custom  in  the  state  church  of  Sweden  for 
a  newly  ordained  bishop  to  send  his  diocese  a  pastoral  letter, 
Dr.  Nygren  published  the  brief  chapters  of  this  book  in  1949, 
now  after  two  years  turned  into  English  by  the  able  trans¬ 
lation  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary’s  professor  of 
church  history.  In  recent  years  the  author  has  distinguished 
himself,  along  with  Bishop  Gustaf  Aulen,  as  the  chief  expo¬ 
nent  of  Lundensian  theology  (so-called  because  the  two  were 
both  professors  at  the  university  of  Lund).  Nygren’s  best- 
known  theological  work  appeared  sometime  ago  in  three 
volumes  with  the  title  Agape  and  Eros.  Lundensian  theology, 
to  be  sure,  is  the  revival  of  Swedish  interest  in  Reformation 
teaching  which  compares  favorably  with  Barthian  thought 
abroad  and  neo-orthodoxy  here  in  America.  Incidentally, 
Nygren  was  the  first  man  chosen  to  head  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  five  years  ago,  the  presidents  of  which  retain 
their  office  for  half  a  decade.  “Since  the  Lausanne  Con¬ 
ference  of  1927,”  the  translator  says  about  him,  “he  has 
represented  his  Church  at  nearly  all  ecumenical  gatherings, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.” 

To  be  clear  on  Lundensian  theology  it  is  only  right  to 
observe  with  Theodore  Mueller:  “There  is  no  doubt  that 
Lundensian  theology  still  is  in  a  stage  of  development,  and  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  to  pass  final  judgment  on  it.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  presentation  of  theology  under  the  aspects 
of  agape  and  eros  has  aroused  considerable  interest  in  funda¬ 
mental  gospel  doctrines,  so  that  we  may  truthfully  speak  of 
a  Scandinavian  response  to  the  Confessional  movement  in 
Germany  which  began  in  connection  with  the  first  World 
War.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  here  also — ^just  as  in 
Barthianism — not  a  true  return  to  the  simple  gospel  preach- 
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ing  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation!,  but  a  new  attempt  at  a 
religious  philosophy  which  may  have  very  serious  results  for 
the  preaching  of  the  sola  fide  in  its  purity.  .  .  Every  form 
of  speculative  reasoning  in  theology  will  ultimately  end  in 
rationalism!”* 


Professor  Rudolf  A.  Renfer 

The  Hand  That  Guided.  Edited  by  Anne  Hazelton.  China 

Inland  Mission,  Philadelphia.  70  pages.  35^,  paper. 

Consistently  some  of  the  most  thrilling  missionary  his¬ 
tory  is  recorded  annually  in  the  popularly  written  “Story  of 
the  Year”  on  the  activities  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  The 
booklet’s  title  suggests  the  theme  for  the  1951  annual  record. 

Doubtless  this  small  volume  records  the  most  crucial 
momentous  year  the  C.I.M.  has  witnessed.  Its  chapters  pre¬ 
sent  the  withdrawal  of  some  six  hundred  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  from  China,  the  persecution  and  tactics  of  the  Peoples 
(Communist)  Government  toward  nations  and  missionaries, 
and  the  prayer-born  emergence  of  the  Overseas  Fellowship 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  which  now  addresses  itself  to 
the  vast  untouched  areas  of  Thailand,  Malaya,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Japan. 

Rarely  does  one  find  in  so  few  pages  such  intense  dra¬ 
matic  movement,  spiritual  depths,  significance  of  missionary 
activity,  challenge  of  real  proportions.  Do  you  know  young 
people  and  church  members — Christians,  who  need  broader 
missionary  vision  and  challenge  or  focus?  Here  it  is — in  this 
work,  a  modern  missionary  epic. 

A  History  op  the  Baptists.  By  Robert  G.  Torbet.  Judson 

Press,  Philadelphia.  538  pages.  $6.00. 

Here  is  one  of  several  much-needed  up-to-date  denomina¬ 
tional  histories  currently  appearing.  The  author,  Robert  G. 
Torbet,  received  his  training  at  Wheaton  College  and  Eastern 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  presently  is  professor  of 
church  history.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Not  only  as  an  author  is  he  very  readable, 
but  as  an  evangelical  of  conviction  Torbet  has  produced  a 
work  which  is  both  objectively  fair  and  warmly  appreciative 
of  the  feeling  the  Baptists  have  historically  had  for  their 
fundamental  doctrines.  As  a  careful  reading  of  this  work 
will  evidence,  Torbet  has  well  earned  the  warmly  commend¬ 
atory  foreword  by  his  friend,  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette. 

Nearly  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  tracing  the  pre- 
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colonial  Baptists,  with  a  short  analysis  of  the  theories  of 
Baptist  beginnings,  and  an  excellent  detailed  discussion  of 
Anabaptists.  He  carefully  disassociates  the  Anabaptists  from 
the  Zwickau  prophets  and  Miinster  chiliastic  extremes.  With 
respect  to  the  relationship  of  Baptists  to  the  Anabaptists, 
the  former  are  seen  as  descendants  of  some  of  the  latter. 

Of  particular  contemporary  import  is  the  treatment  of 
the  church-state  heritage,  the  influx  of  liberalism,  the  rise 
of  world  missions  and  World  Alliance  activities.  The  appen¬ 
dices  include  a  complete  chronology  (beginning  with  the 
Swiss  Anabaptists)  and  complete  tables  of  Baptist  bodies 
and  educational  institutions.  One  could  have  wished  for  a 
list  of  Baptist  mission  organizations  in  the  light  of  their 
total  contribution  to  the  modern  missions  picture.  The  bibli¬ 
ography  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  its  over  three 
hundred  titles  will  prove  to  be  most  valuable.  Many  are 
carefully  annotated.  A  student  of  church  or  denominational 
history  will  need  this  excellent  volume. 

The  Second  Awakening  in  Britain.  By  J.  Edwin  Orr. 

Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  London.  302  pages.  17/6. 

Occasionally  by  a  delayed  review  a  significant  volume 
profits  thereby.  This  work  for  example  from  the  pen  of  J. 
Edwin  Orr,  currently  engaged  in  domestic  and  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  evangelism,  receives  added  significance,  it  would  seem, 
in  the  lapse  of  the  three  years  since  its  publication.  For 
contemporary  with  its  appearance  was  the  beginning  of  the 
new  mid-century  evangelism  in  America. 

Orr  has  produced  a  work  in  which  his  sources  are  news¬ 
papers,  the  religious  press,  current  reports,  opinions,  and 
church  history.  From  these  he  presents  an  engrossing  picture 
of  another  era  of  revival.  In  the  Second  Great  Awakening 
the  heights  of  ecclesiasticism  were  shaken  and  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  great  and  ordinary  folk  were  brought  to  Christ.  The 
author’s  familiarity  with  the  nooks  and  crannies  as  well  as 
the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  takes  the  reader  to  the 
very  scenes  of  remarkable  conversions.  He  brings  before  us 
the  rich  evangelical  heritage  of  the  Awakening  to  be  found 
in  such  personages  as  James  Chalmers,  H.  Grattan  Guinness, 
J.  Hudson  Taylor,  Andrew  Bonar,  D.  L.  Moody,  General 
Booth,  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  Bishops  J.  C.  Ryle  and  H.  C. 
G.  Moule,  C.  H.  Mackintosh  and  George  Miiller.  Likewise 
we  are  introduced  to  the  institutional  fruit  of  the  awakening 
as  we  see  the  rise  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Salvation  Army,  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance,  China  Inland  Mission,  Keswick  and  Mildmay 
movements,  and  other  familiar  groups. 
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With  the  impact  of  many  of  these  still  felt  upon  the 
evangelical  life  of  the  church,  the  timeliness  of  Orr’s  book 
is  evident.  In  view  of  the  current  evangelism  here  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  happened  to  people  then,  and  so  what  ought  to 
happen  today.  To  read  The  Second  Evangelical  Awakening 
in  Britain  is  to  invite  prayer  that  out  of  the  mid-twentieth 
century  evangelism  God  will  raise  up  contemporary  counter¬ 
parts  in  fresh  lives  and  movements. 

James  F.  Rand 

Les  Etudes  Carmeutaines  Mystique  et  Continence. 

Travaux  scientiiiques  du  VH  Congres  International 

D’Avon,  Bruges,  Belgium:  Desclee  de  Brouwer. 

This  volume  of  412  pages  is  a  report,  in  French,  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  congress  held  in  1950  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  relationship  between  holiness  and  chastity.  One  who 
desires  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  Catholic  position  on 
such  a  subject  must  perforce  turn  to  this  volume;  for  its 
twenty-six  contributors  discuss  every  possible  aspect  of  the 
subject,  ranging  from  an  exposition  of  the  Catholic  view  to 
the  points  of  view  of  the  other  religions  in  the  world.  Hereti¬ 
cal  positions  are  discussed  as  well  as  the  viewpoint  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  psychiatry. 
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